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Schools. 


ENMAENMAWR.—HIGH-CLASS 
BoarpvinG ScHoon ror GIRLS. 
Principal; Miss Howarp. 

Recommended by the Rev. R. J. Campbell, 
M.A., who takes a personal interest in it. 

_ Thorough English education on modern 
lines. Preparation ,for Oxford Locals and 
London University Examinations. Delightful 
climate, combining sea and mountain air. 
Games, Cycling, Sea Bathing. 

Visitors received during vacations. 
moderate. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 
—Co-educational. Thorough all-round 
education, from six years upwards, preparing 
without break for universities and professions, 
&c. Special attention to physical and moral 
development. Handicrafts well taught. All 
religious opinions honourably respected. 
Bracing air, model buildings, efficient staff. 
Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 
Principal : J.H.N. StrepHenson, M.A. (Oxon). 
Head of Junior School: Mrs. N. SrEPHENSON. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE, 
In the country, four miles from Crewe. 


Preparatory Department recently added. Boys 
admitted on the Foundation at half fees. 


For particulars apply to the Heap Master; 
or to the Clerk to the Governors, 38, Barton 
Arcade, Manchester. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Terms 


‘Hicueate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress : Miss 


LILIAN TAxzor, B.A., Intermediate Arts and 
Honours Lond. Preparation for London 
Matriculation, Senior Cambridge Local, and 
Associated Board of Musicians. Healthy situa- 
tion, Hockey, Cricket, and Swimming. Special 
terms for daughters of Unitarian ministers.— 
Apply to the Heap Mistress. 
New Term, Saturday, April 30. 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, SHERWOOD 

Rist, NorrincHaM. Head Master : Mr. 

AH. T. Facon, B.A. Boarders. Home in- 

fluence, Private field opposite school. Tele- 
phone. New Term, Tuesday, May 3. 


ST. GEORGE'S WOOD, 
HASLEMERE, SURREY. 


OUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Sandy soil. 600 feet above sea level. 
Thorovgh education on modern lines. 
Usual Curriculum, also Citizenship Course, 
Extension Lectures, &c. Preparation when 
required for University and otber Careers. 
Healthy outdoor life ; good riding and games. 
Systematic training given in Carpentry, 
Gardening, Nature Study and Poultry-keeping, 
as well as in Domestic work. 
Principal, Miss Kemp. 


RIVINGTON CHAPEL. 
| kal none SERMONS, Sunday, May 29 


next. Preacher, Rev. J.J. Wriaur, of 


_Chowbent. Services at 3 p.m. and 6 p.m. 


Tea between Services, 6d. each. 


Philosophy of the Higher Life. 
BY 


E. ELtswortH SHUMAKER, Ph.D. (Yale). 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


This Scholarly Work ranks the Author with 
the religious thinkers of the age. Its 
dedication— 

To the beautiful memory of 
Puiiuirs Brooks 
in enduring gratitude and love 
suggests its spirit and its world, = 


SIR OLIVER LODGE: “It seems a most thoughtful 
production, and one that cannot fail to have great 
influence for good. I shall hope tu read it with more 
care, but even now I realize that there are in it many 
ideas to which I also have been led. It is very 
satisfactory when people working from different points 
of view, and with different kinds of training, arrive at 
conclusions which may be regarded as similar. It 
he th I think, that they are tending towards the 

ruth.” 

Dr. FRANCIS G. PEABODY: “It moves im a high 
region of spiritual contemplation and experience, and 
makes its report with conviction and restraint....I 
trust that your book may have many readers, and may 
carry its message to mapy hearts.” 

Dr. GEORGE A. GORDON: “I have had a few quiet 
hours with your book, and I have been struck with 
two things: the largeners of its view and the elevation 
of its religious spirit. 


I shall enjoy it more and more.” 
Dr. WILLIAM N, CLARKE: “As I read on I found the 

thinking very large. Notfor many a day have I read 

a book of thought so broad and bold and self-commend- 

sper .. I think you have written a very powerful 
ook,” 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


24, Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C 


TUITION BY POS 


For all Examinations, 
— BY — 


CLOUGH’S 


Correspondence College. 


Established 1879. 


THE OLDEST, LARGEST, AND MOST SUC- 
CESSFUL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 


Cleugh’s System of Posta/ Tuition is 
MOST ECONOMICAL. 
MOST CONVENIENT. 
MOST SUCCESSFUL. 


85,000 Successes in 34 years 
prove Clough’s System the Best. 


SPEGIAL GOQURSES FOR: 

All Professional Preliminary Ex- 
aminations (Legal, Medical, Theo- 
logical, &c.). 

All Civil Service Examinations. 

All Commercial Examinations, 

Positions open to Women. 

Courses in single subjects may be taken. 
‘‘The efficient System afforded by 

Clough’s.. . gives the maximum result 

at a minimum cost.’’ 

“ The Civilian,” August 14, 1909. 


Write for full particulars and advice to 
Clough’s Correspondence College, 
Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 


PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


Life in Earnest 
Talks to Children. 
By GERTRUDE MARTINEAU. 


Consists of 29 Stories and Addresses contri- 
buted to the Children’s Column of Tuer 
INQUIRER, and republished in response to many 
requests. 


One Shilling net. 


The Story of the 
Pilgrim Fathers 


Their Trials and Adventures. 


By E. ROSALIND LEE. 
Illustrated by Miss A. M. ODGERS. 


This short account of the Pilgrim Fathers is 
to give our young people some idea of the 
hardships and trials that faced those who first 
sought refuge in America from religious 
persecution. 


One Shilling net. 


NEW 


Postage 2d. 


Postage 2d. 


Essex HAutL, Essex STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


ABERDEEN UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


(Mae Church Committee make appeal for help in 

their effort to clear off the debt upon the 
church. The debt, amounting to £1,404, resulted 
from the fact that the old church, valued at 
£3,500, brought only £2,000, owing to deprecia- 
tion of property value. It entails a continual 
drain upon the resources of the Church in the 
shape of interest yearly to the amount of £60. 
Were the Church free from such a burden its 
sphere of usefulness could be much extended. 


This appeal is made now in view of the com- 
pletion by Mr. Webster of 21 years of strenuous 
service as our minister, and his entering upon 
the 7/th year of his life. The membership and 
strength of the Church have steadily increased 
under Mr. Webster’s ministry. As the most 
northerly of the Scottish churches the Aberdeen 
Church may well be regarded as having a 
mission beyond the City, and its influence is 
actually felt throughout the North. The celebra- 
tion of Mr. Webster's 21st year of ministerial 
work in Aberdeen, and of his 70th birthday, can- 
not take a form more dear to his heart than one 
having for its object the annulling of the Church 
debt, We therefore appeal to all friends of the 
Unitarian cause to enable him to announce at our 
anniversary meeting in September next, that our 
Church is entirely freed from its pecuniary in- 
debtedness. We owe him much, and such a 
declaration of financial freedom would gladden 
and rejuvenate his soul. 


Donations may be sent to Rey. Alex. Webster, 
Avalon, Bieldside ; or to the Treasurer, Mr, T. M. 
Spiby, 92, Bonaccord-street, Aberdeen. 


Congregational donations promised... £136 11 4 
Chas. Hawksley, Esq., London... 25 0 0 
Lord Airedale = va ey 10 0 0 
R, E. Haslam, Esq., London eS 5 5 O 
C, F. Pearson, Esq., London .. « 25 0 0 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 


later than Thursday Morning, 
—~ > 


SUNDAY, May 29. 


LONDON. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 
GALE. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. J. HirPrerson. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11, Rey. Gorpon Cooper, B.A.; 7, Mr. 
A. SteprEn NOEL. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11, Rev. G. C. Crussny, D.D.; 7, Mr. W. 
RUSSELL. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. T. EK. M. 
EDWARDs. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
1l and 7, Rev. W. J. Jurr. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11, Rev. J. Woon; 7, Rev. Frank K, 
FREESTON. 

Finchley (Church End), Wentworth Hall, 
Ballards-lane, 6.30, Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 

Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
1l, Mr. P. W. Stanearr; 6.30, Rey. J. Exits. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. W. H. Ross. 

Hampsiead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Gow. 

Harlesden, Willesden High School, Craven Park, 7, 
Rev. J. A. PRarson. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 and 
7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford, High-road, 11, Mr. W. RussE.u; 7, Rev. 
Dr, CRESSEY. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. W. Tupor Jonzs, Ph.D., F.R.G.S., 
late of Wellington, New Zealand, 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, 

' Rev. F. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHARLES 
Rorer, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CoyNoWETH 
Pope. 

Deptford, Church and Mission, Church-street, 
6.30 


11.15 and 7,-Mr. J. W. 


Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. Gorpon Coormr, B.A 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11, Rev. J. A. Pearson; 
6.30, Rev. G. Critoniery, B.A. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Dr. F. W. G. Foat, D.Litt., M.A. 
Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 

Lionret TAYLER. 
Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, P.S.M., Rev. 
Joun Eruis; 6.30, Mr. P. W. Stanaer. 
University Hall, Gordon-square, 11.15 and 7, 
Rev. J. Paan Hopps. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, Worple-road, 7, 
Rev. JoHN HowArp. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rey. 
E. H. Prcexerina, B.A. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins JoNnzus. 


AzERystwxTH, New Street Meeting House, 1] 
and 6.30. Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDowE tt. 

BrrmincHam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. JosrrpH Woop. 

BremineHam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, Rev. JonN Worstey Austin, M.A. 

BriacksurNn, King William street, near Sudell 
Cross, 10,45 and 6.30, Rev. E. W. Smarty, M.A, 

Buacxroot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30. 

Buracxrvoon, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30. 

Boiron, Halliwell-road Free Church, 
Scholars’ Service; 6.30, Rev. 
Joness, M.A. 

Bovgnemovuts, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis. 

BRaprorpD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30, Rev. H. 
McLacutan. M.A., B.D. ; 6.30, Rev. J. S. 
Matuers, M.A. 

Bricuron, Free Christian Church, New-road, 1] 
and 7. Rev. Prrestiny Priueg. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. GHORGE STREET. 


10.45, 
J. Isuan 


‘Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 


Campripacr, Assembly Hall, Downing-street, 
11.30, Rev. E. W. Lummis, M.A. 


CuHatHam, Unitarian Christian Church, Ham- 
mond-hill, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Morcan 
WHITEMAN. 


CueLmsrorD, Unitarian Church, Legg-street, 6.30, 
Mr. EF. R. Fyson. 

CursteR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. D. JENKIN EVANS. 

Currron, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
Fer Hort, B.A. 

1] 
and 6,30, Rey. C. A. Grvever, B.A. 

Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. E. 
S. Hicks, M.A. 

EvesHam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. E. Writrams, B.A. 

GATESHEAD, Unity Church, Anniversary, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rey. W. WILSON. 


Gorton, Brookfield Church, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. 


GrorGeE Evans, M.A. 

GuILDFORD, Ward-street Church, North-street, 
11 and 6.30, Mr. Gtorcz WARD. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. 8. Burrows. 

HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.15, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

Lrrps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. Cuarues 
Hararove, M.A. 

Laxicrestrr, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. KennetH Bonn. 

Le1cestER, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. Ltoyp THomas. 
LiverPoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11, Rev. 
8. H. Street; 6.30, Rev. J. ANDERTON. 
LivERPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. D. RospeErts. 

LiverPoot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. N. AnprERTON, B.A. 

MAIDsToNE, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 

MoRrETONHAMPSTEAD, Devon, Cross Chapel, 11 
and 3, Rev. A, LANCASTER, 

New Brigutron and Liscarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 

Newrorr, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Stop- 

~y rorp A. Brooks, LL.D. 

PorrsmovutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 

PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 
T. Bonn. © 

Preston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rey. CHARLES TRAVERS. 

ScarsoroueH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. OTTWELL Binns, B.A. 

SrvEenoaks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. J. F. PARMITER. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11, Rev. J. W. Cock; 
6.30, Rev. Dr. Stantey MELLOR. : 

Sipmouts, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Wi~tiam AGAR. 

Sournrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Matruew R. Scort. 

SouruHampron, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. Livens. 
Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 

and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 
Tunsripge Wexts, Dudley Institute, Dudley- 
road, Morning Service (only), 11, Rev. 
GEORGE STALLWORTHY. 
West Krrsy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. HAwKEs. 


HAMBURG. 
The Church of the Liberal Faith, Logenhaus, 
Welckerstrasse, 11, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 
CAPETOWN. 


Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout-street, 
6.45, Rev. RAMSDEN BALMFORTH. 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


First Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, Govern- 
ment-street, 7.30, Rev. H. G. KELiincron, 
M.A. 


DEATH, 


PryTon.—On May 23, at Westfield, Edgbaston, 
Richard Peyton, in his 85th year, 


“MMHE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.’ —_ 


Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 1}d.—ls. 6d. a 
year ; 9d. dozen ; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 
charge local page.—Address to Error, “ Dove- 
stone,” Dedtenduet: Gorton, Manchester. 


THE BRIDGEND APPEAL. 


After having seen the great improvements 
made especially in the lighting and comfort of 
of the ancient building, I am much pleased 
to add my word of recommendation to the 
Appeal. 

The Alterations appear to me to have been 
carried out efficiently and witheconomy. And 
I think that the efforts made by the ‘Minister 
and congregation deserve recognition and 
help from the Unitarian body.—I remain, &c., 

(Mrs.) Epiru Rerp, President, 
South-East Wales Unitarian Society. 
The Knoll, Swansea. 


Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 


———&>— 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS, 


YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- _ 
CIES in their Commercial Department 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- * 
ured hoes of cen ies four years.— 
ply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Thnited. Witton, Birmingham. ee 


YPEWRITING.—Sermons, Articles, 
and MS. of every description accurately  _ 

and intelligently typed. 1s. per 1,000 words. 
Also duplicating undertaken. Taree moderate. 
—E. P., 14, Buckley-road, Kilburn, N.W. : 


Wan TED, for 3 months, from July 1, — 
‘ a young SERVANT to help two others 
in sea-side house in Devonshire. Wages 
according to capabilities. Good reference 
aid apie JONES, Langley House, 
awlish. = 


Strand, W.C. 


The Fnquirer. 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS, ~ 


To all parts of the World:— s. d. 
PER QUARTER... 18 
Per Haur-YaR ... 3: 42 
Pur YEAR ... j 6. 6 San 

One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken, 

Cheques, &c., for Subscriptions, &c., should be 
made payable to Tur INQUIRER Publishi: 
Company, Ltd., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W. 
All communications for the Editor should be s 
1023, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorse 
“Inquirer.” ae 


t 
235 « 


IncH in COLUMN a aeG 
Front PaGe—INCH IN COLUMN 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. — 
£ 2 coe 
Per Pads oi aoe aR ARG e 2 r 
Harr Pace... an -~ Cudmun 
Per CoLUMN ... wae oan ee , 
0 
0 


FWOCooF 


PREPAID RATES. tp 


All orders under this heading must 
be accompanied by remittance. — 


Charitable Appeals, id. 
Second and further insertions half 
For Appeals occupying large space 
quotation will be sent on application. 

Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire ye 
two lines; extra lines,4d.each, = oh 

Births, Marriages, and Deaths 
id. per word. Minimum charge, 1s.6d, ~ 

Situations Vacant and Wanted 
20 words 1s. Each additional 6 wo 
part of 6 words, 3d. Second and fol. 
insertions, half-price. s 


All communications and payme 
spect of Advertisements should be 
The Manager, ‘‘ Inquirer” Office 
street, Strand, W.C. - 


ad 


Advertisements should arrive 
Twelve o'clock on TH 
the same week, 
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: NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


THE annual meeting of the Peace Society 
was held at the Guildhall on Tuesday. 
The Bishop of Hereford, who presided over 
what he called an ‘‘ unprecedented gather- 

ing,’’ spoke of the growth of the desire for 

mutual peace and goodwill all over the 
civilised world, especially among the masses 
of the industrial population. He regarded 
it as a hopeful sign that nations are being 
taught more than ever before that every 
nation has a moral personality, and that 
nations, no less than individuals, are 
responsible for their policy and their line 
‘s conduct. 


Mee 

Avr a meeting of Unitarian ministers 
held in London last week, the following 
_ resolution was passed unanimously :— 
** That this meeting of Unitarian ministers 
from different parts of the country respect- 
fully urges on the Government the neces- 
a sity of modifying the Royal Declaration 
so as not to unnecessarily wound the 
feelings of our Roman Catholic fellow- 


subjects.’ 
* * 


Tur Registrar General’s annual sum- 
mary, which has been issued this week, 
is, as usual, a document of great public 
a re 4 interest, especially for those with a gift 
1 si tor reading the inner meaning of statistics. 
~The population of England and Wales 
‘ es te middle of the year 1909 is estimated 
at 35,756,615 persons, of whom 17,265,780 
were males and 18,490,835 females. The 
* Lag increase in the population of 
‘land, enc Wales, ee Bats at the 


eae 


to 3,228, 772 persons, d 
~The population of tedats. which in 


! bi March, 1901, was 4,536,267, was estimated 


0 @ Fe 4,833,938 in the middle of 1909, an 


increase of 297,671 persons in eight years. 
The population of Greater London, which 
corresponds to the ‘‘ Metropolitan ’’ and 
‘* City ’’ Police Districts, was 7,429,740 ; 
2,595,802 of these were living in the 
“* Outer Ring.”’ 
aA e Se 
Tue birth-rate still shows a tendency 
to decline, being 0-9 per 1,000 of the 
population below the rate for 1908. It 
is, however, very satisfactory to find that 
there is a distinct improvement in the 
figures of infantile mortality, measured 
by the proportion of deaths under one 
year of age to registered births. Last 
year the rate was 109 per 1,000, which is 
11 per 1,000 below the rate in 1908, and 
Jower than that for any other year on 
record. 
Me ede | 
As was ‘anticipated,-the first stage in 
the Doncaster Chapel case has resulted 
in a victory for the trustees. On Tues- 
day Mr. Justice Joyce issued an order to 
close the chapel until the trial of the 
action or further order, expressing the 
opinion that the trust deed is binding 
until superseded by a scheme. It has 
been made clear in the legal argument 
that it is not the minister’s particular 
type of heresy which is at fault, but his 
failure to teach and preach the doctrines 
of strict Calvinism, as aid down in the trust 
deed. 
ae omen 
A very critical situation has been 
created by this decision, and, if it is taken 
as a precedent and matters are pushed to 
a similar issue in other places, a legal 
remedy will have to be found. We think 
that it would be probably a good thing 
that the whole question should be fought 
out and settled on the lines of a broad 
recognition of the right of the living 
church to control its own affairs and 
adapt itself to changed conditions, Any 
attempt merely to relax the terms so as 
to include the average opinions of to-day 
would be a fatal surrender of principle to 


temporary expediency. 


Dr. Forsytu has written a long letter, 
which appeared in the Christian World last 
week, dealing with some of his own recent 
utterances. It is not the kind of explana- 
tion which smoothes away difficulties, 
and it must be confessed that Dr. Forsyth 
seems quite incapable of seeing that his 
rhetorical extravagance, never quite free 
from personal bitterness, simply muddies 
the waters of controversy and confuses 
the issues of thought. He is ready ap- 
parently to define in set terms the limits 
of the unwritten liberties of Congregational- 
ism, if he can secure the exclusive triumph 
of his own opinions in no other way. But 
he has yet to prove that any considerable 
body of meri is prepared to accept his 
theological dictatorship. 


a * * 


Tue letter by Dr. Horton which appears 
in the same issue of the Christian World on 
‘* Mr. Campbell and the City Temple ’’ is 
written in a very different spirit. He 
sees that it is a Christian thing to judge 
churches and ministers by their fruits, and 
he proceeds to pay a warm, tribute to the 
spivitual work which is being accomplished 
at the City Temple. ‘‘ The crowds of 
many ranks and grades and types which 
throng around that pulpit are drawn 
into a true society of Christ ; they become 
fervent, prayerful, and spiritually active.’’ 
But why does Dr. Horton proceed imme- 
diately to abandon this just and generous 
temper in order to assure us that those 
people do not feel ‘‘ that they are fed on the 
frugal fare, or warmed by the chilly embers 
of Unitarianism” ? Does he know by deep 
and wide experience that Unitarians cannot 
stand the same practical test ? If not, we 
think that Dr. Horton owes it to himself 
and his reputation for fairness and charity 
to refrain from these vague appeals to 
popular prejudice. The warm tribute to 
Mr. Campbell, which will give real pleasure 
to all generous minds, is only weakened 
by any suspicion of unfairness to other 
people, who are also seekers after God and 
servants of His Will, 


“4 oh bed, 
3 <. ~ ate. *& 
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LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY A 
SPIRITUAL MOVEMENT. 


Tue change which we announced last 
week in the title of the Progressive League 
is likely to bring the term Liberal Chris- 
tianity into notice in quarters where it 
has not been familar hitherto. Eager 
questions will be asked about its precise 
meaning, and the movement which it 
describes will be scanned closely and 
critically for signs of spiritual quickening 
and a gospel of power in the common life 
of men. We believe that as a name, 
which is to be taken in no sense as a 
restrictive definition, it has two signal 
virtues. .In its breadth and inclusiveness 
it reflects the wider sympathies of con- 
temporary religion, for which life is a 
higher term than dogma or opinion. In 
its definite colouring it makes no breach 
with the past, but honours the principle 
of continuity, and retains for wider uses 
the spiritual force of the Christian tradi- 
tion. It is just these two qualities which 
are needed to give it imaginative appeal. 
A fitting name is an important asset for 
a popular movement ; and we can think 
of none which fits the facts of the situa- 
tion so exactly, or is more likely to prove 
attractive to the converging multitudes 
from the north and the south, from the 
east and the west, who are anxious to work 
together for the kingdom of God. 

It is certain that no denominational 
name could be acceptable; for it is 
recognised that the new point of view is 
neither the property nor the creation of 
any denomination. In the federation of 
sympathy there must be no talk of a 
predominant partner. It is natural for 
separate groups to insist a little on their 
tights of spiritual primogeniture, and to 
be sensitive for the honour of those special 
aspects of truth for which they have 
borne brave and often suffering witness. 
But no man who has entered into the 
thought of the vastness and the mysterious 
complexity of the forces, which have been 
slowly re-creating the spiritual life of the 
modern world, will care to spend his time 
in staking out private claims. What 
church or party will expose itself to in- 
extinguishable laughter by asking for the 
chief credit in the new message of philo- 
sophy, history, and science, in the advance 
of Biblical studies, in the knitting together 
of wider religious sympathies, in social 
upheaval and democratic vision and mystic 
dream? Liberal Christianity is becoming 
a world movement because it has been 
tashioned by world forces. 

But in our own country and the par- 
ticular religious situation in which we 
find ourselves to-day, and that is our chief 
concern, there are three separate lines of 
tradition and emphasis which must claim 
our attention. It is enough to point out 
their significance without trying to place 


them in any order of value. Questions 
of predominance or equivalence in the 
complex whole of the religious life are 
largely temperamental. There is first of 
all what for lack of a better name we 
must call the rationalistic element. It 
has attempted the severe task of exclud- 
ing what is unreasonable from religion, and 
especially from Christian doctrine. Its 
method has been largely that of criticism, 
not of course unmixed with speculative 
thought, and the solvent of common 
sense. In an organised form it has been 
represented chiefly by the Unitarian 
Movement, which Mr. Tarrant described 
in his recent Essex Hall Jecture. No one 
can study the Movement with any degree 
of sympathy, still less live within it, with- 
out discovering how much it contains of 
deep piety, of fine enthusiasm, and of the 
common religious experience of Christen- 
dom, in addition to its rationalism. This 
is often overlooked, and leads to popular 
verdicts about coldness and want of 
spirituality due chiefly to ignorance or 
prejudice. But at the same time, it will 
hardly be disputed that, so far as the general 
world is concerned, the chief contribution 
of Unitarianism to the liberal movement 
in religion has been its insistence on 
the claims of reason and the rights of 
private judgment. It has tended to create 
strong individuals rather than strong 
Churches, and can hardly be said to have 
appealed to the world and held its heart 
captive by the fervour of its faith. It is 
quite possible that its long and lonely 
struggle was the price which had to be 
paid for the recovery of the rights of 
thought, and the patient disentangling of 
truth from error which must precede recon- 
struction. But in itself it is incomplete, 
and those who are most loyal to it, and 
owe priceless elements of tolerance and 
sympathy and intellectual sanity in their 
own religious life to its influence, will be 
the first to acknowledge that it alone has 
no claim to represent Liberal Chris- 
tianity in its breadth and fulness, It is a 
regiment in the army, but it is not the 
army. 

Another important stream of influence 
has come from the evangelical side. 
Evangelicalism is an experience before it 
is a creed, and many broadminded men 
have made the discovery that they can 
modify the interpreting dogma, and restate 
it in modern terms, without destroying 
or even disturbing those inner experiences, 
which are in themselves the assurance of 
forgiveness and fellowship and peace with 
Gop. Here is the heart of the redemptive 
power of Christianity, its deep psychology 
of the soul. We do not believe for a 
moment that evangelical religion is played 
out, or that liberal thought can triumph 
by ignoring it. There are very welcome 
signs that it is going to retain its atmo- 
sphere of prayerfulness, its sense of mys- 
tical fellowship with redeeming Love, and 


its gift of fervent popular appeal, while it 
adapts itself to the wider horizons of 
thought and a more catholic religious sym- 
pathy. No influence could be more salu- 
tary for Liberal Christianity than a re- 
invigorated Evangelicalism of this type. 
But both rational thought and evan- 
gelical faith have an inherent tendency, 
when they are left to themselves, to ignore 
the corporate side of the Christian life. 
They issue almost inevitably in the in- 
dividualism of the convinced mind or 
the saved soul. Vast areas of the religious 
lite lie outside these two terms. It was 
inherent in the very nature of Christianity 
that it should produce the Church, the 
corporate society of the faithful, a living 
organism which receives the passing 


generations into itself, and through them 
transmits its divine secret to peoples yet 


unborn. It is this note of catholicity 
which is distinctive of that aspect of the 
liberal movement known as Modernism. . 
If the Modernist revolts against catholic — 
dogma, he does so in the interest of catholic 


life, not in order to destroy the divine Fe 
society, but to make it strong and healthy “3 
in a new environment. ‘‘ Modernism is ay 
nothing,’’ as a writer in the Spectator re- . 

minded us last week, ‘‘ but the attempt, oP a 


periodically necessary, continually re- 
newed, to make a synthesis between reli- ' oe 
gion and knowledge.’ But the attemptis = 
made under the dominant influence of the 
idea of a corporate life and a continuous 
tradition, and these must find their place 
and bear their witness to men, who come 
from different regions of thought and ex- 
perience, in the new synthesis of Liberal 
Christianity. 

But is such a new synthesis possible ? 
or must we be content to go on as we are 
in separate groups, simply with a little 
more cordiality in our diplomatic rela- 
tions? This may suffice for to-day and 
to-morrow, because our habits of living 
apart die hard; but it is no heartening 
vision of the future. Liberal Christianity 
is a spiritual movement, because it is 
making people conscious that they care 
for the same things in such vital and 
fundamental ways as to produce a real 
fusion of sympathies. This fusion has 
already gone much deeper into our common ~ 
life than appears on the surface, and it 
may soon be the cause of such an out- — 
pouring of religious energy and speaking 
with strange tongues of fire, that the 
hearts of men will be stirred to the high 
passion of sacrifice and fellowship, which 
has always marked periods of great — 
religious awakening. In the meantime, | 
along whatever line we are converging 
upon the common centre, we can at least 
guard against all forms of self-assertion — 
and exaggerated personal claims wh 
are likely to dim our own vision o 
Truth and to hinder the growth of - 
Christianity as a spiritual moveme 
world: 


faith, 
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LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 
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CENTENARY OF THEODORE 
PARKER. 


CELEBRATION AT Essex Hatr. 


THe mo t interesting and significant 
feature of the anniversary meetings of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
was the series of papers delivered as a 
tribute to the memory and influence of 
Theodore Parker at Essex Hall on Wednes- 
day evening, May 18. With a curious 
coincidence of feeling, most of the speakers 
spoke of the celebration almost as an act 
of expiation, and more than one referred 
in strong and glowing words to the fact 
that we must honour dead prophets not 
by building their sepulchres, but by 
applying their spirit to the living difficulties 
of our own day. 

The President of the Association was 
in the chair, and there was a crowded 
attendance, 


CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH. 

The Chairman said they were assembled 
to do honour to the memory of Theodore 
Parker, one of the most fearless champions 
of liberal religion, to whose clear vision 
much of the evolution of modern Unit- 
arianism was due. He would not antici- 
pate what would be said by the far more 
qualified speakers appointed to follow 
him, but there were certain thoughts 
suggested by the subject which he would 
be justified in emphasising simply for ‘he 
sake of demonstrating beyond doubt the 
liberal and progressive nature of Unit- 
arianism, of which the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association was the representa- 
tive and safeguard. Some present would 
remember the power and influence wielded 
by the great preacher in his lifetime—an 
influence highly displeasing to many 
Unitarians of the old school in this and 
his own country, his opinions being far 
too advanced to suit their taste. There 
was even a discussion in this Association 
as to the advisability of publishing his 
works many years after his death, but the 
memory of his manful struggle now appeals 
to our admiration ‘and respect, and 
leads us to regret the coldness with which 
his efforts to spread the truth were received 
in his lifetime The change was due to the 
fact of Unitarianism being liberal, pro- 
gressive, and ever ready to listen to the 
utterances of those who believe they have 
a message to deliver. That there is no 
foundation in the charge of Unitarianism 
being narrow, sectarian, and _ bigoted 
would be amply proved by this evening’s 
meeting. It was not over-hasty in its 
conclusions, desiring to test, but by no 
means finally rejecting any opinions which 
may be found consistent with the dictates 
of reason. Although they were met 
specially for the purpose of celebrating 
the centenary of Theodore Parker, at the 
same time all the members of this Associa- 
tion should be reminded of the fact that the 
present year is also the 100th anniversary 
of the birth of the great Unitarian, James 
Freeman Clarke, whose life and labours 
would ever be held in grateful memory 
by the members of their household of 
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THEODORE PARKER AND HIS 
ENVIRONMENT. 
By THE Rey. Dr. Cressey. 


@ Parker was born into a home blessed 
with a free and truth-seeking atmosphere, 
and the general conditions of time and 
place were favourable. Boston was then, 
as perhaps now, the place in the world most 
liberal in religion. Nor was this liberalism 
confined to the ‘‘ Hub ”’ (and I beg to say 
that Iguse this term in a modest and 
restricted sense, as the centre of Massachu- 
setts, not of the universe); Salem, Hing- 
ham and other towns vie with each other 
to-day in discovering passages in the 
yellowed sermons of their former minister 
prophetic of present thought. During 
the Spanish war a lady is said to have 
expressed fear lest Boston might be 
bombarded by the Spanish fleet. The 
reply was, ‘‘ Have no anxiety, Madam. 
Boston is a mere form of thought.’’ 
Whatever figurative truth there was in 
this statement in 1900 was equally true 
in Parker’s day. The town was naturally 
the despair of the evangelical soul, whether 
of the peaceful and pious or of the militant 
and aggressive type. The state of mind 
of the despondent orthodox believer is 
illustrated in the story of the minister 
who, in the ‘‘ long prayer,’’ lamented the 
prevalence of heresy, described to the Lord 
its various forms and found consolation in 
the final ascription, ‘‘ but we thank thee, 
O Lord, that thou are orthodox ! ”’ 

But while environment cannot stifle 
genius, it often®guides it. Parker was 
valiant on the misty slopes and summit of 
theology, yet he was best and greatest on 
the common earth of human justice, in 
condemnation and defiance of wrong and 
oppression. It is difficult to realise that 
fifty years ago in the great Republic of 
the West a race, on account of colour, was 
held as goods and chattels, but less hard to 
understand that the most dangerous foe of 
freedom was not the open advocacy of 
slavery by some ministers asa divine insti- 
tution, but the peace-at-any-price party, 
which has existed in every nation from 
the days of ancient Carthage, in which 
conventionality stifled conscience, and 
principle and progress were subordinated 
to material prosperity. Here was an 
antagonist in magnitude worthy of his 
keenest and truest steel. He was not 
permitted even to look across the river of 
conflict to the promised land of freedom, 
but his spirit and influence were present 
in bivouac and battle, and largely through 
his conspicuous attitude Unitarianism was 
unpopular in the Southern States for 
more than a generation. 

In the opening sermon of his Boston 
ministry, he said: ‘‘ If I thought that this 
were so (that the Church were to donothing 
for social] reform) I should enter her portals 
but once again... . to heave down her 
strong pillars, arch and dome, and roof and 
wall, and steeple and tower, though, like 
Samson, I buried myself under the ruins.’’ 
In reality he was no insignificant instru- 
ment in pulling down many of the pillars 
of the temple of ecclesiastical dogma and 
bigotry, and he did not escape unscathed. 
His name was joined by the evangelical 
believers of his own and later time with 
those who were regarded historically as the 


most bitter} enemies of Christianity. 
Calumny and vituperation did not cease 
even with his death, and the sanctity of the 
last hours was invaded by fictions of 
remorse and agony of spirit. But the 
wounds of his life were received in his own 
house. Most of those Boston ministers 
whom Mr. Chadwick calls ‘‘ humanists ”’ 
refused him fellowship, and this to one 
whose life-blood was human association, 
whose heart was as tender as his intellect 
was fertile and his zeal quenchless. 
The illogical position of these men would 
seem ludicrous were it less lamentable. 
They accepted the position of Channing 
that reason and conscience are the highest 
revelation, yet proceeded to set up the 
results of their own reason as a standard 
of truth and fellowship. But, after all, 
the antagonism has been usually, often 
grossly, exaggerated. These divines did 
not represent the Unitarian body as a 
whole; they did not in fact entirely 
represent themselves. Their opposition 
was more professional than personal, 
more conventional than real. 

In writing of Professcr C. C. Everett, 
Professor Fenn, of Harvard University, 
has recently said that in his theology the 
two schools of thought in the Unitarian 
denomination—the naturalistic and the 
transcendental or mystical, which at one 
time threatened disruption—were har- 
monised in a higher synthesis. This is 
doubtless true, but even an intellectual 
body of Christians cares little for higher 
syntheses in the rarefied upper air of 
metaphysical theology. Theodore Parker 
earlier found a practical synthesis in 
common labour for social justice and 
reform. 

Union and interest in work of a philan- 
thropic and practical nature have done 
more in the way of harmony than any 
thought, however subtle and profound, 
and it is this kind of synthesis which the 
Christian world needs to-day—and naught 
else will be thoroughly effectual—in bring- 
ing together those who are in name, at 
least, much more at variance than any 
divisions in the ranks of liberal religion. 


an 


THEODORE PARKER: THE MAN. 
By tue Rey. Henry Gow. 


THEODORE PARKER was a son of the farm, 
not, like many other great men, ason of the 
manse. God-fearing farming families have 
perhaps done more for the world and have 
produced more distinguished members of 
society than any other set of men. No- 
where are body, mind, and spirit so har- 
moniously developed. Fresh air and exer- 
cise, contact with nature in all her moods, 
the exhilarating and stern struggle for 
existence under primitive conditions, and 
combined with it the prevailing sense 
of duty, the simple faith in God, the 
reverence for great things, the love of 
books, a life unspoiled by frivolity and 
endless vanity which leads to nothing ; 
these are the qualities which you find 
strongly marked in God-fearing farming 
families. Burns’ ‘“Cottar’s Saturday 
Night” is no Overdrawn picture of the 
life of thousands of New England families 
in the time of Theodore Parker, as well 
as of thousands of Scotch families in the 
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From such a source and 
Theodore Parker 


time of Burns. 
under such influence 
grew to manhood. 

He possessed an intense love of nature, 
a fine observation of her ways, and of 
the tiniest details of her life, and a fierce 
desire for book knowledge; and these 
interests were controlled by a deep ten- 
derness of disposition, a strong sense of 
duty, and a calm, quiet, strong faith in 
God. 

After a-brief sketch of Theodore Parker’s 
early life and education, and his call to the 
ministry, Mr. Gow continued :— 


I am not going to trace his outward 
life further in much detail. He was 
appointed minister of the little parish of 
West Roxbury, and remained there, 
faithfully serving his congregation of 
simple-minded people, for between eight 
and nine years. They knew and loved 
and trusted him. They were not troubled 
by his heresies, although it was during his 
ministry among them that he became a 
suspected heretic for the large majority 
of Unitarians. Very few ministers would 
exchange with him. One minister, Mr. 
Sargent, had to leave his congregation 
because he had exchanged with Theodore 
Parker and would not promise to abstain 
from doing so again. In this country 
parish he found ample opportunity for 
intellectual development. ‘‘I can find 
ten hours a day four days a week to devote 
to work not directly connected with the 
work of the pulpit, and yet neglect no 
duty I owe to any man or to the whole 
parish.’? Then there came, as you know, 
after eight years at West Roxbury, the 
call from a number of men, who decided 
that Theodore Parker should he heard 
in Boston. The Melodeon Hall was 
hired, and there he preached to large con- 
gregations, and afterwards in the larger 
Music Hall. He became one of the great 
religious, moral, and reforming influences 
in Boston, and remained so until the 
breakdown which resulted in his death in 
Florence in 1850. 

If I were trying to find the shadows 
in Parker’s character, I should say that 
his optimism was just a little too easy. 
His belief in God was constitutional, 
inherited, something he had never deeply 
doubted. He knew how to stand alone 
amongst men, but he had never had to 
stand alone without God. I don’t think 
he had ever felt the agony of a real 
Agnosticism, or imagined what it would 
be like. He was just a little too much 
at ease in Zion. 

The greatest qualities of Theodore 
Parker were his courage and his tender- 
ness. In his courage “there was some- 
thing of the quality of Luther. When 
an old friend asked him what he 
aimed at, he said: ‘‘To separate 
theology from religion, then to apply 
good sense to theology, to separate 
mythology from that, and so get a theo- 
logy which rested on facts of necessity, 
facts of consciousness, facts of demonstra- 
tion.” He said, ‘« Then, you won’t stay in 
your pulpit seven years, no, not three.’’ 
““Then, please God,’’? I said, ‘‘I will 
stay somewhere else, for this thing I will 
do.’? There is the Luther note about such 
words. They reveal the man in his 


strength and veracity. , He was a fighter, a 


passionate lover of truth, willing to die 
for it. But he was deeply tender and 
sentimental and loving also. ‘‘I say to 
you what I never said before, even to my 
wife, that after writing some of those 
sentences for which I am most commonly 
abused, I have been obliged to pause and 
throw myself on my couch and get relief 
in tears.’? There was a great longing 
for sympathy and delight in human 
fellowship in him. He wanted to be 
friends with all. He hated none; it 
hurt him intensely to feel he was disliked, 
but he was willing to bear anything 
rather than palter with what seemed 
to him the truth. 

This man was absolutely genuine, 
sincere, andtrue. His path was not rosy ; 
he had much to endure; he knew what 
it was to be despised and rejected of men. 
But he had a courage and a love and a 
sense of duty which were their own 
exceeding great reward, and he found 
many iriends, many who looked up to 
him and reverenced him and gained 
from him new joy in life, new faith in God, 
and we, as we think of him to-day, 
remember him with reverent gratitude 
and affection, and thank God for his life. 
Such courage and gentleness and sym- 
pathy as his increase our reverence for 
human nature, and appeal to us for a 
braver and more cheerful bearing in the 
trials and problems which we in our. day 
are called upon to face and conquer. 
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THE THEOLOGY OP THEODORE 
PARKER. 
By tHe Rev. CHarLtes HARGROVE. 


Tue third paper was read by the Rev. 
Charles Hargrove, of Leeds. After de- 
scribing the antagonism which Theodore 
Parker aroused in Unitarian circles in 
America, alike by the wide departure of 
his thought from ordinary standards, and 
his provocative manner of stating it, he 
went on to speak in the following terms of 
Parker’s own religious position. 

The scheme of theology which Parker 
attacked is summed up by Martineau in 
these words—I am careful not to use my 
own, lest I might misrepresent a belief 
which-I never shared—‘‘That Christianity 
is a divine message, imparted to teach us 
our duty, and to present the sanction of a 
future life; and that this message is 
proved to be from God by accompanying 
miracles.” To those who so believed—and 
they were, Dr. Sadler tells us, almost all 
the Unitarian leaders of fifty years ago, 
men whose memory is held in honour here 
and in every chapel where they ministered 
—miracles were (as Mr. Madge, a former 
secretary of this Association, said at the 
funeral of Mr. Aspland) *’ the very founda- 
tions of our Christian faith.” And it was 
not only certain difficult miracles, but the 
supernatural in all its alleged manifestations 
which Parker attacked. The line of 
demarcation which had hitherto been 
accepted by all who called themselves 
Christians, between the Course of Nature 
and the Act of God was blurred or even 
obliterated by his doctrine of religion, 
and the established proofs of the truth of 


Christianity were made of no effect. If 


it were asserted that the evidence for the 
miracles and the resurrection of Jesus was 
insufficient to produce conviction in an 
unbiassed mind, the arguments to the 
contrary were marshalled from of old in 
formidable array and might well be relied 
on to confound the rash critic and estab- 
lish the confidence of believers. 

But what could be said to one who put 
the whole controversy aside as of com- 
parative unimportance, who declared in 
the first instance that the great beams 
which supported the roof of the temple in es 
which these good men ministered were only bs 
painted lath and utterly weak, and then : 
went on to assert that even if they were 
solid oak they were of no use, for the roof 
was held up from heaven and did not rest 
on the ground, was indeed the heaven 
itself, the true temple not being built with 
hands! ; 

The most orthodox author of ‘‘ When ax 
it was Dark,” proved Parker’s case against <a 
the religion which has no other foundation 
but the miraculous, when he depicted the 
confusion and ruin of Christendom brought 
about by a skilfully planned forgery ! 
And he illustrated the immense service 
which Parker’s revolt against the super-_ 
naturalism of his day has done and is” 
doing for the Universal Church. Men and 
women still cling, and long will cling, to the 
venerable records of the past; they will — 
not abandon their respect for the miracles 
of New Testament times; and we haveno 
interest and no desire to persuade them 
to renounce the stories associated with the << 
holiest memories and the life of one of : 
whom the world is still saying with the 
Centurion, ‘‘ Truly this man was a Son of i. 
God.” Only let not such a sentimental — 
regard be hardened into dogmatic assertion : 
and made a condition of genuine religion. aa. 

The sum of Parker’s theology, the value. Br 
and indeed infinite importance of it ‘tos 
human souls, is all contained in this’ con- ; 
clusion: ‘‘If the opinions advanced in 
this discourse be correct, then religion is 
above all institutions, and can never fail. 
They shall perish, but religion ee ; 
they shall wax old as a garment; the} 
shall be changed, and the places that kne 
them shall know them no more for ever; 
but religion is ever the same, and its yoo 
shall have no end.” Be 

This is not Unitarianism. It is not 
perhaps, Christianity. It includes both, — 
and all varieties of them. And when 
of the British and Foreign Unit 
Association celebrate to-day together, w 
our American Association, the memory 
a prophet once little regarded by us, 
are reminded of another who stands to 
like Parker for a larger faith and a fw 
freedom than the good men who 
leaders of his Church can bring thems 
to tolerate. He is not a Unitarian; | 
of what he teaches, Unitarians in general 
cannot accept. We have no right to claim 
him ours, and do wrong. to ally ourselves 
with those who would drive him out fre 
church which boasts its freedom, and 
good cause, into another which also has 
cannot help having, its limitations. _ 
we wish him, that, like Peter and J 
those worse heretics of their day, 
speak the word committed to h 
all boldness,” and that through - 
and even the errors of him ai 
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the day may be hastened when “‘ creeds 


and sects and parties” shall fall, and all 
men be united in the worship of Him who 
is the God and Father of all, who of old 
time, by the mouth of his prophet, recog- 
nised Kgyptian and Assyrian and Israel 
as alike his people, whose worship is love 
and whose service is to help one another. 


a 


THEODORE PARKER AS PREACHER. 
By tue Rey. J. Pace Hopprs. 


How true it is that— 

**The whirligig of time brings in his re- 
venges !’’ 

Is it unkind to ask whether it was not 
in this very place, twenty-five years ago, 
that we had our battle over the publication 
of one of Theodore Parker’s books? Is 
it unkind to recall that in America, and 
among his own people, the pillars of Unit- 
arlanism said of him, ‘‘ This young man 
must be put down’’? Is it unkind to 
remind you that Theodore Parker was, 
as a preacher, outside of the Unitarjan 
Church, and that his was a public platform 
and not a Unitarian pulpit at all ? 
unkind to remind our Evangelical neigh- 
bours that their brethren publicly prayed 
that God would be pleased to convert him 
or kill him ? 

And yet here we are, to-day, united in 
doing him honour, and thinking it worth 
while to ask five fairly respectable men to 
help keep his memory green, and to bless 
him, on the whole, as Man, Theologian, 
Preacher, and Citizen. 

No; it is not unkind to remember all 
this. It is necessary, it is wholesome, 
it is honest, it is beautiful; and it shows, 
at all events, that Unitarians, like all other 


-people, are willing to march, and now 


as always to march a little faster than 
other people, and still keep ahead. 

I rather envied the speaker who was told 
off to speak of Theodore Parker as Man; 
for the truth is that he had all the cottons 
in his hand, as Parker was all Man, and 
only Man. His manhood determined every 
thing—his theology, his preaching, and his 
citizenship. It certainly inspired and con- 
trolled his preaching. ; 

Alas! I never heard him, but I read 
his discourses forty years ago, and have 
not thought it necessary to refresh my 
memory for the purpose of this study. 
It contents me to pass again in imagina- 
tion into that fascinating wonderland of 
this man’s rousing, rugged and beautiful, 
tender and stormy, loving and altogether 
human talk ; and this is saying something, 


for, to tell the truth, I have never been 


able to read sermons with any degree of 
comfort. Even Dr. Channing did not 
tempt me far, but Parker gripped me, and 
made me wonder how a man so masterful 
could be a lover so tender. But that 
was just it. Theodore Parker was essenti- 
ally a lover. He loved God; he loved 
the common earth, the sea, the sky, the 


flowers in the garden, the weeds growing 


out of the crumbling wall, the grimy 
artisan, the poor sempstress, the young 


-man facing the world, half audacious and 


half afraid—the little child, the slave. His 


thrilling humanity determined his faith in 


God and his sympathy with Man, and 


2 flooded his preaching with the tenderness 


Is it | 


of his pity, the storm of his indignation, 
and the sunshine of his joy..... 

His discourses had, of course, a great 
deal to do with Theology, both for burning 
up and for garnering, but the standard 
was always the human standard of the 
just, the beautiful and the good. He had 
no interest in the battle of the texts, and 
certainly he never cared to cite doctrinal 
authorities. If you did not care to be 
simply human, and to believe as a good 
father, mother, lover, child, he just held 
up the mirror to you, and let you 
alone. 

Every thing human interested him, 
gripped him, explained everything for him. 
On a question as to what God was likely 
to do, he preferred to go to a simple homely 
Boston mother rather than to the Fathers, 
Calvin, or the Pope. Hence he always 
came so intensely home to one. I never 
remember thinking, ‘‘ How clever he is!” 
‘how eloquent!’’ ‘‘ how brilliant !”’ 
What I remember is that he made my 
heart beat faster and filled my eyes with 
tears, and made me wish to be the kind of 
man he wanted me to be. And, after all, 
is not that the true end of preaching ? 

Theodore Parker seemed to me to be 
always holding some one’s hand. If 
I had been one of his hearers, I think I 
should have always seen by his side some 
one to whom he was talking—a youth 
who wanted warning or encouragement, 
Rachael weeping for her children because 
they were not, a girl who was finding the 
fight hard, a labourer crooked and worn, 
a puzzled student, a hunted slave... .. 

But make no mistake. He was a fighter. 
All lovers are fighters—fighters for love, 
and fighters against that which hurts 
love. On to that platform of his he 
brought every public problem, every 
national peril or possible crime, every 
sordid sin.. It was his tribunal and his 
throne, and he was there as advocate of 
righteousness and spokesman for God ; 
and, all the time, his standard was human- 
ity, and his one aim was the rescue of the 
weak from the grasping hand of the strong. 
Indeed, even in the sphere of theology, 
that was his burning motive—to rescue 
weak man from the imagined grip of a 
eruel God. 
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THEODORE PARKER AS CITIZEN. 
By tHe Rey. J. M. Luoyp Tuomas. 


Ir Parker’s memory condemn us, it yet 
belongs peculiarly to us. We shall best 
profit by his life and death if we acknow- 
ledge our unworthiness of him, and cry 
with sincerity, ‘‘ Not unto us, O Lord, 
not unto us, but unto Thy Name give 
glory for thy Mercy and for thy Truth’s 
sake.’’ With this we must combine that 
mood of detachment which is as necessary 
to discriminating eulogy as it is to honest 
criticism. ‘Though he was a man ‘‘ before 
his time,’’ yet he remains planted firmly 
in his own age with a peculiar deep- 
rootedness. Our conception of society has 
become more organic, spiritual, and mys- 
tical. The sense of the subtle inter- 
penetration and mutual inclusiveness of 
individuals has become so profound that 
not merely the atomistic but the biological 
conception of society has yielded to the 


Church conception, in which, for example, 


the Lord’s Supper has acquired a high, if 
not a new, significance as a sacred symbol 
of fellowship, brotherhood, communion, 
and human solidarity. % 

But the shining distinction of Parker 
survives all such changes. His crowning 
glory was his fearless ethical consciousness. 
He was a moral mystic who trusted his own 
intuitions with a prophetic absolutism. 
He brought the commandment, the 
statutes, and the judgments down from the 
high places of his own secret conscience, 
and declared them with a ruthless rigour 
to the people of the plains. Much of his 
theology impresses us, not as being ‘‘ too 
advanced,’’ but as being somewhat musty 
and faded. It would not now lift the eye- 
brow of the most old-fashioned Unitarian 
among us. But there are not many 
churches which, even now, would tolerate 
Parker’s utterances on national, social, 
and, political questions. I should like to 
see young ministers of strong personality 
make selections from his discourses dealing 
with War, Temperance, Education of the 
Workers, Poverty, Wealth, The Perishing 
Classes, Thoughts on Labour, and so 
forth, and experiment with these on certain 
of our leading congregations, which I 
should be only too happy to mention in 
private. It would be salutary for the 
congregations, and it would chasten, but 
not, I hope, destroy, our optimism about 
the sort of liberty that we enjoy in our 
pulpits. We should discover, as Parker 
discovered (see ‘‘ Chadwick’s Life,’’ p. 
309) that theological heresy is not so dis- 
tasteful as social heresies and actions, yet 
hardly a sermon of his but had reference 
direct or indirect to the sufferings and 
oppressions of democracy, and the ex- 
ploitation of the people by the privileged 
and powerful classes. His sermon on 
‘¢The Public Function of Woman’’ is 
still a clear and eloquent statement of the 
case, and would bear repetition. He 
argued that ‘‘ by nature woman has the 
same political rights that man has to vote, 
to hold office, to make and administer 
laws.’’ He finished his sermon by appeal- 
ing to the men—‘* Respect—with the pro- 
foundest reverence respect—the mother 
that bore you, the sisters who bless you, 
the woman that you love, the woman 
that you marry. As you seek to possess 
your own manly rights, seek also by that 
great arm, by that powerful brain, seek 
to vindicate her rights as woman, as 
your own as man. Then may we see 
better things in the State, in the com- 
munity, in the home.’? With Goethe he 
would set woman on the Throne of the 
Universe ; for God, in Parker’s phrase, 
was ‘‘ Our Father and our Mother too.’’ 
Thereby he recovered something of the 
catholic piety with which he had too 
little sympathy and worshipped the 
Madonna, in his own way, as the Eternal 
Mother in God. 

But probably most men admire chief of 
all his anti-slavery work. It is a fairly safe 
sort of admiration. It commits us to 
nothing to-day and it expands our chest- 
measurement. But I think we might 
qualify our admiration a little if we 
realised all that slavery meant to Parker. 
‘* What,’’ asks a recent Bampton Lecturer, 
‘*if we look at it sincerely, are the con- 
ditions of casual and underpaid labour but 
slavery without its safeguards ?’’ (‘‘ The 
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Reproach of the Gospel,’’? by the Rev. 
J. H. F. Peile). ‘‘In the Southern 
States,’’ says Parker in his ‘‘ Sermon of 
Merchants,’’ ‘‘the merchant, whether 
producer, manufacturer or trader, owns 
men and deals in their labour or their 
bodies. He uses their labour, giving them 
just enough of the result of that labour to 
keep their bodies in the most profitable 
working state: the rest of that result he 
steals for his own use and by that residue 
he becomes rich and famous. ... Here 
it is possible to do a similar thing. I mean, 
it is possible to employ men and give them 
just enough of the result of their labour to 
keep up a miserable life and yourself take 
all the rest of the result of that labour.’’ 

A minister has no business to talk like 
Theodore Parker unless he is reckoning on 
martyrdom. He did, I believe, quite 
calmly reckon on it. He knew that the 
wealth-bribed churches would not love the 
prophets of social democracy. ‘‘ The 
Church,’’ he cried, ‘‘ may cast out such 
men: burn them with the torments of an 
age too refined in its cruelty to use coarse 
fagots and the vulgar axe,... A true 
Church will always be the Church of 
martyrs. The ancients commenced every 
great work with a victim! We do not call 
it so: but the Sacrifice is demanded, got 
ready and offered by unconscious priests 
long ere the enterprise succeeds, Did not 
Christianity begin with a martyrdom?”’ 
Here Parker rises to a real vision of the 
sacrificing priesthood (lay and_ clerical) 
of the Universal Church. Elsewhere his 
vision of the Church, his feeling for it, fails 
of a profound sense of its living mystical 
fellowship. But here he touches hands, 
nay, mingles souls with the catholic. The 
Church-Idea is no longer something hostile 
to citizenship. On the contrary, church- 
manship speaks of that Ideal City whose 
walls are cemented with the blood and 
tears of the saints and whose builder and 
architect is God. Our ordinary citizenship 
is suddenly transubstantiated and becomes 
sacramental. The bread and the wine of 
its very commerce becomes the body and 
blood of Christ. The statesman and the 
ecclesiastic alike see the city of God as a 
shining splendour on a holy mountain, 
beautiful in elevation, the joy of the 
whole earth. If the modern Socialist 
heard and understood this and then 
listened to the ancient chant—‘‘ Let 
Mount Zion be glad, let the daughters of 
Judah rejoice. Walk about Zion, go round 
about her, tell the towers thereof ; mark ye 
well her bulwarks. Consider her palaces ”’ 
—would he not indeed consider, and bow the 
head with eyes dim with tears and confess 
that God was among us indeed ? Would 
he not understand that the Church is an 
anticipation of Holy Democracy, a mys- 
tical fellowship that foreshortens Time, 
gives us a taste of what fuller human 
communion may be even before it has yet 
come to pass. Out of the undying poetry 
and the inextinguishable romance of the 
human heart it builds a dream edifice of 
the spirit over whose portal is the crucifix 
of Self-Sacrifice, on which the appealing 
arms of the Son of Man are still out- 
stretched in agony of invitation—a dream 
edifice more strong and more enduring 
than this world or the things of this 
world, and the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against it. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NATIONAL MOURNING. 

Sir,—Mr. Bernard Shaw, in his letter 
to The Times from which you quote in 
your last issue, no doubt expresses the 
feelings of a large number of people on 
this subject, and I imagine that there are 
few who would not endorse his protest 
against the putting of children into black 
dress. 

There are, however, others to whom the 
wearing of some degree of mourning dress 
not only is congenial, but appears fitting, 
for adults. May I say a few words from 
this point of view ? 

In matters of feeling there is no rule to 
be laid down, except the obvious one to be 
just to those who differ from ourselves in 
practice. 

Many, even, who object on principle to 
private mourning, hold, I believe, like 
myself, that public mourning has a special 
dignity and importance which no expres- 
sion of private feeling can have. It is a 
symbol of national—nay, of imperial— 
unity of sentiment; of mutual sympathy 
in a common sorrow ; of common loyalty 
to a noble memory or a great ideal. 

That it is regarded by the majority of 
our people as a welcome expression of 
these emotions is surely evidenced by the 
fact that, before the official order for 
mourning was issued, they had already 
assumed it, or were preparing to do so. 
Doubtless to Mr. Bernard Shaw, and to 
those who feel with him, the wearing of a 
badge answers all these requirements. To 
many of us it is not enough, it is not a 
sufficiently manifest or complete mark of 
sorrow. Our clothing plays a great part 
in the expression of our feelings and 
circumstances at all times. We wear a 
special or a gayer dress on festive occasions, 
our brides and our catechumens clothe in 
white, and the wearing of black garments 
as a symbol or expression of mourning 
comes, to my mind, under the same 
category. On an occasion like the present 
one, I think it has an added value in keeping 
before our minds—‘‘ lest we forget ’’ too 
soon, in the pressure of more personal 
concerns—our share in a common affection, 
a great inheritance, and a call to renewed 
effort in our country’s service. 

We cannot afford to discourage senti- 
ment, or to deny it adequate expression. 
‘* Out of the heart are the issues of life.’’ 

It goes without saying that, in any case, 
the degree of mourning must vary, as does 
our ordinary attire, with the principles, 
the taste, and the means of the wearer. 
But I would plead that, as no inference 
of disloyalty, of want of feeling, or even 
of poverty should be drawn in the case of 
those who wear little or no sign of mourning, 
so those who wear the dress should not be 
suspected of ostentation. 

Louisa PrrestLey SMITH. 

Birmingham, May 24. 

———_——__—- 
THE KING’S OATH. 


Srr,—If I may be permitted to say so, 


in your Notes of the current weck, regard- | 


ing the ‘‘ King’s Oath,’’ you give us a 
happy lead. 

Honourably and courageously to follow 
the things that made for peace and unifica- 


‘Poems, with an Introduction by T. Herbert 


tion, both at home and throughout the 
world, was briefly the master passion of 
Edward VII. Isit fair to the new King, 
of whom so much is expected, to ask him 
to utter an inflammatory sectarian formula 
in the day of his coronation ? 

Roman Catholics rightly resent the 
insult, and, if I mistake not, liberal religious 
thinkers also, with no particular leanings 
towards Catholicism, deplore and repro- 
bate the introduction of this crude and 
fiery element of discord, particularly at a 
time when every act and word of the 
Monarch should make for Empire-unifi- 
cation, peace, and the sense of political 
equality. Justice, charity, and Empire- 
unification demand the removal of this 
obsolete formula. 

Yours, &c., 
Witi1amM LInpsay. 

Sunderland, May 21, 1910. 


—g——. 
HOSPITAL CONTRIBUTIONS. : 


WE have received a letter from Dr. L. 
Beale Clarke from St. Mary’s Hospital, W., 
commenting on Miss Martineau’s letter ~- 
which appeared in our issue last week. 
Dr. Clarke writes as a supporter of the 
practice of vivisection, and emphasises 
‘*the far-reaching and practical values ”’ 
which have resulted from it. As we 
stated last week, we deprecate on public 
grounds the isolated course of action which 
Miss Martineau recommends, but we cannot 
see our way at present to open our columns 
to a general discussion of the moral and 
scientific issues involved in the anti- — 
vivisection controversy. 


WE regret to announce the tragic death - ’ 
of Mr. Alfred Nutt, the well-known folk- = 
lorist and publisher, who was driving near 
Paris with his son last Saturday when the 
horse bolted, and the carriage fell into the 
Seine. Mr. Nutt was carried away by the 
swollen current and drowned, but his son 
was rescued. Lovers of Irish literature 
will always remember Mr. Alfred Nutt as 
the publisher of the Irish Texts Society’s __ 
library, which up to the present includes 
ten volumes. His interest in the Welsh 
language was, however, hardly less keen 
than his enthusiasm for Irish, and he was 
a member of the Councilof the Cymmrodo- 
rion. His chief work as an author was his 
“« Studies on the Legend of the Holy Grail,” 
to which he devoted many years of patient = 
research. The first volume of the series 
of ‘‘ Popular Studies in Mythology, Ro- — 
mance, and Folk-lore,” entitled “Celticand 
Medieval Romance,’’ was also from his pen. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 


Messrs. ConstaBLe:—Country Neighbours: 
Alice Brown. 6s. The Duke’s Price: De- 
mehraand Kenneth Brown. 6s. Pe 

Messrs. MaunseLt & Co.:—Thomas Mus- _ 
kerry, a play in three acts: Padraic Colum. 
Volume xiii. of the Abbey Theatre Series. Is. 
net. : a 

Oxrorp University Press :—Tennyson’s 
Warren, M.A., Hon. D.C.L. World’s C 
(Pocket edition.) 1s. net. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin: —The Dev 
ment of Christianity: Otto Pfleiderer, 
5s. net. F 

MEssrs. HENRY Youne & Sons: 
sions and Testament of Auguste C 
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his correspondence with Clothilde de Vaux. 
Edited by Albert Crompton. 

Great Eastern Railway Tourists’ Guide to 
the Continent. Edited by Perey Lundley. 

Agricultural and Horticultural Associa- 
tion :—Small Gardens: T. W. Sanders, F.LS., 
F.R.H.S. 

International Conciliation : James Douglas. 

The Harvard Theological Review. The Cha- 
rity Organisation Review. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


PEACEMAKERS. 


I CAME across a sentence the other day 
while reading an account of the siege of 
Orleans in 1428, just before brave Joan 
of Arc took up her country’s cause, which 
contained these words: ‘‘ By Christmas 
day there was a truce, and Orleans lent 
musicians to the enemy.’’ Somehow I 
could not get this out of my head. It 
reminded me of waking up out of a troubled 
dream, in which it had seemed as if all 
sorts of dreadful things were happening, 
to find the sun shining on my bed and the 
birds twittering outside the window. For 
war, too, is a dreadful dream, but when 
two fierce armies cease firing at-each other, 
and agree to think of something besides 
hating and killing, love has a chance of 
pleading for peace, and it is possible to 
sing songs and be happy. 

Of course, the truce I am speaking about 
did not last long, and the terrible conflict 
was soon started again, because those who 
were so glad of it while it lasted did not 
really understand why it was that they 
felt a little ashamed of fighting on Christmas 
day. They dimly knew that it was 
better to think at that time of the great 
Peacemaker, Jesus, who gave up his life 
in order to make people love God and be 
kind to each other; but they could not 


-have dreamt that the only way in which it 


was possible for them to prove worthy of 
such a Teacher was by giving up at once, 
and for ever, all that miserable business 
of warfare which makes men cruel and 
hard. And so Joan of Arc, the village 
girl of Domrémy, also came to think that 
fighting was necessary, though she hated it 
in her soul; and probably few people at 
that time would have dared to say it was 
wrong. But the :pirit of anger and the 
desire to murder can only work out in 
one way, and Joan herself, for all her 
splendid courage and noble unselfishness, 
simply added fuel to the fire, until she 
herself was burned atthe stake by unpitying 
foes for taking her country’s part. 

Still, when you come to think of it, there 
is something beautiful in the thought that 
even in the fifteenth century, when people 
were not as enlightened as they are to-day, 
those who were enemies could occasionally 
forget their quarrels, if only for a short 
time, and actually send musicians to each 


_ other as if life was, after all, the pleasant 
thing it ought to be. It proves that even 


rough soldiers on a campaign like to think 
of something better than war ; and, indeed, 
the saddest battle -stories throughout 


history are lighted up with some gleam of 


brightness of this kind, with some little 


sign that love and mercy were still at work 


in the hearts of those who seemed to 


think only of bloodshed. 
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‘But we who live in happier times, when 


‘ 
a. 


most countries want to avoid conflict if 
they can, must not be content unless we 
do eyerything in our power to show that 
we understand, better than men and 
women in olden times could possibly do, 
what Jesus meant when He said ‘‘ Blessed 
are the peacemakers.’’ We should not 
act, for instance, as if we thought England 
better than any country in the world 
just because it is owr country, although we 
have so much reason to be proud of it. 
The boys and girls of America, Italy, 
France, Japan, for instance, think just the 
same o theirs, but it is really quite as 
bad to be boastful about one’s native 
country as it is to be boastful about the 
house you live in, or the clothes you 
wear. And then we must not be jealous 
and suspicious of those who do not behave 
just as we do, and who speak a different 
language. When you have learnt French 
and German, people from Paris and Berlin 
will seem very like those you meet in 
London, and, even if you were neve: able 
to talk in their tongue, they should not 
be more strange to you than the dwellers 
in parts of England whose ‘‘ dialect,’’ as 
we call it, is not easy to understand. I 
have heard a Devonshire man talking in 
what seemed to me quite a foreign language, 
but that did not make me feel that I 
could not take an interest in him, or 
that he needed my sympathy less than 
if he spoke just as I do myself. And I 
certainly could never bear to think of 
fighting him! When you go abroad, too, 
or if you only read wonderful books and 
look at lovely pictures written and painted 
by people belonging to other nations, you 
will gradually come to regard foreigners 
with as much friendliness as if they lived 
in Surrey or Hampshire. 

But, above all, if we are to be peace- 
makers in the world, we must be loving 
and kind to everybody, not only to those 
whom we are naturally fond of because we 
have always known them. We must learn 
to be unselfish, and to take an interest in 
the lives and thoughts of others. And— 
if you need to be reminded of this !—we 
must keep our tempers, and not get im- 
patient when we cannot have every. hing 
we want. For, after all, wars are chiefly 
brought about through people continually 
being angry and unjust; indeed, I think 
it is safe to say that 1f nobody ever uttered 
a hasty word, half the difficulties in the 
way of abolishing them would be over- 
come. 

It is not, you see, quite easy to be a 
peacemaker, but then you cannot make 
anything, peace included, without a great 
deal of trouble. If you have ever watched 
anybody embroidering, you will know 
that the prettily tinted leaves and flowers 
which you admire so much when they are 
done are simply the result of an infinite 
number of stitches. The traced-out design 
is ieady to work upon, but it has to be 
filled in, and if the embroiderer did not 
care enough about the task to match her 
colours well, and to follow the pattern 
with her needle with the utmost patience 
and skill, she could not expect anything 
very beautiful to result from her labour. 
It is just the same with the peacemakers. 
They have got the ideal of love and good- 
ness in their hearts, but they must show 
itin their lives by doing, every day, and all 


day long, those acts of kindness which 
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awaken happy thoughts in others, and by 
making it plain in all they think and say 
that they believe in having friends instead 
of enemies, in forgiving rather than in 
fighting. 


Ly GAsA. 


MEETINGS AND SOCIETIES. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNIT- 
ARIAN ASSOCIATION. 
ABSTRACT OF THE EicHtTy-FirtH ANNUAL 
REPor?. 

_ Ar the present time the religious wor!d 
1s In a state of hesitation, perplexity, and 
unrest. Creeds and ecclesiastical systems 
which satisfied many men so late as a 
generation ago have ceased to awaken 
any living response. One result, it is to 
be feared, is a growing indifference to reli- 
gion in the community. This indifference 
can only be a passing phrase, for the deeper 
problems of religion are permanent realities 

of human thought and life. 

The duty cast upon those who enjoy the 
blessings of a rational and reverent faith 
to make it known to those in need, is 
serious. Itis no easy task. The difficulty 
of bringing true and noble conceptions into 
glowing touch with the actual life of men 
is confessedly great. 

The Committee do not lose sight of the 
elements of discouragement which are 
necessarily to be met within many of the 
smaller congregations; and they rejoice 
that they are able efiectively to co-operate 
with men and women who are engaged in an 
arduous and trying work. It requires 
greater tortitude to be a member of a small 
church than of a large one, of a struggling 
than a successful church. 

Moreover, it should not be forgotten that 
evidences of religious activity are met with 
in churches that are denied the advantages 
of regular ministerial service. In some 
churches which are doing good work the visit 
of a minister is a comparatively rare occur- 
rence, and of pastoral visitation they know 
practically nothing. From the point of view 
of these churches, in suitable districts, 
there is a great deal to be said in favour 
of some modification of what is called the 
Circuit System. An experiment on these 
lines is being tried in Manchester, where 
four churches have joined forces. 


Tue VAN Mission. 


The general funds of the Association had 
to find £94 4s. 7d. to balance the Van Mis- 
sion account for 1909, but generous dona- 
tions from Sir John Brunner and Sir 
Edwin Durnivg-Lawrence since received 
have paid off this deficit. The office of the 
Mission has now been removed to Essex 
Hall, with advantages which have already 
made themselves manifest in regard to the 
more efficient organisation of the work. 
Last year, owing mainly to the inclement 
weather, attendances were less than in the 
exceptionally fine season of 1908. In the 
London District 129 meetings had an average 
attendance of 269. In the Midlands there 
were 148 meetings, average 307; Wales, 
117 meetings, average 395; and Scotland, 
143 meetings, with the high average of 456. 
The aggregate attendance reached 191,980. 
It was noted that the lowest combined 
figure for the four Vans in any one week 
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was 5,205, and the highest 13,120. Rather 
less free literature was distributed, but the 
sale of books and pamphlets was higher, 
about 800 books, principally the sixpenny 
reprints, being disposed of. Upwards of 
400,000 pamphlets, tracts, and leaflets 
were given away. 


Tue McQuaxer Trust, 

The Scotch Van has again a successful 
season to report, the Rev. E. T. Russell 
beingincharge. During the winter months 
Mr. Russell has been engaged in lecturing 
and preaching. 

The McQuaker Trustees arranged for the 
Rev. L.P. Jacks, M.A., of Oxford, to deliver 
a course of lectures on ‘‘ Education, Reli- 
gious and Moral,” in December at Aberdeen, 
Edinburgh, and Glasgow. 
been given at Banff, Eloin, Huntly, Nairn, 
and Keith by the Rey. Alexander Webster, 
and at Govan by the Rev. A. Scruton. In 
July the Rev. T. R. Slicer, of New York, 


will preach at Glasgow, Edinburgh, and 


Aberdeen. 


Grants towards the salaries of Unitarian 
ministers in Scotland have also been voted. 


CoLONIAL AND ForEIGN Work. 
Canada.—The Rev. F. W.. Pratt 


Christianity. 
New Zealand.—Atter four years 


number of the churches in Australia, and 


reports speak of the encouragement given 
to the workers in these scattered churches. 
The Rev. W. Jellie, who has laboured so 
successfully at Auckland, appeals to the 
spirit of enthusiasm and loyalty in dealing 


with the religious problem of the Colonies, 
asking that the churches at home should 


** realise the opportunity they are missing 
by not doing anything to follow up their 


kinsmen who wander off into the wilds and 
give their bodies and brains to the building 
up of a greater and younger Britain—and, 
because younger, therefore to be cared for 
until they are able to provide for their own 
spiritual requirements. ‘‘ I want,’’ he says, 
** English Unitarianism to take Colonial 
needs into its survey of the future with a 
view especially to a steady supply of capable 
and vigorous young men for the pulpit.’’ 
Australia—The Rev. Wilfred Harris, 
who is settled at Adelaide, in a recent letter 
reports a visit he paid to the church at 
Shady Grove, where for over twenty years 
services have been carried on by Mr. F. C. 
Smith. People come many miles to attend 
the meetings, which are held once a month. 
Another feature of the church is its inter- 
denominational character, several of the 
adherents being also members of other 
churches which they attend on the interven- 
ing Sundays. At Melbou ne, where the Rev. 
F. Sinclaire is minister, the congregation 
has increased, many of the new-comers 
being young people, whose enthusiasm gives 
additional strength and hope to the church. 
The report also refers to the retirement 


Lectures have 


is 
strongly of opinion that there is a great 
future before Unitarianism in Canada. 
Recent letters from him contain remarkable 
p2rticulars of the willingness of the people 
to listen to the message of the Unitarian 


of 
successful work, which has seen the estab- 
lishment of a congregation and the building 
of a fine church in Wellington, the Rev. W. 
Tudor Jones returned to England at the 
end of April, and the Committee hope very 
shortly a successor will be appointed. Dr. 
Jones on his homeward journey vitited a 
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of the Rev. James Hocart, of Brussels; 

the Unitarian Church in Christiania; the 

work in India, and the Postal Missions. 
FINANCE. 

The generous response to the appeal for 
new and increased subscriptions enabled 
the Treasurer to secure the special contribu- 
tion of £500 from the anonymous donor 
to whose munificence the Association has 
been so deeply indebted for several years. 
The Committee are of opinion that a sus- 
tained effort shou'd now be made largely 
to increase the number of subscribers 
throughout the whole country. 

The family of the late Mr. and Mrs. E. J. 
Nettlefold made an ‘‘ In Memoriam ’’ gift 
of £1,000, which they desired to have in- 
vested and the interest used in carrying on 
the work of the Association. 

The details of the income and expenditure 
for the year ending December 31, 1909, are 
set out in the audited accounts. The re- 
ceipts included £3,667 in subscriptions, 
£597 in collections, £1,440 from invest- 
ments, £837 for the Van Mission, and’ £840 
from the sale of publications. The ex- 
penditure included £4,093 for home and 
colonial and foreign work, £931 Van 
Mission, £1,187 book department, £879 
salaries and wages, £396 maintenance and 
other charges. 

Collections were received from 254 
congregations, amounting to £570, For this 
widely expressed support and sympathy in 
the work of the Association the Committee 
are most grateful. 

OBITUARY. 

The Committee deeply regret to report 
the death of Mr. Stephen Seaward Tayler, 
one of the oldest and most devoted sup- 
porters of the Asssociation, the treasurer 
from 1877 to 1892, the president in 1892-3, 
and a member of the Committee from 1867 
to the time of his death. Mr. Tayler, a 
man of wide and generous sympathies, gave 
much the larger part of an active life to the 
furtherance of movements for the better- 
ment of the world. 

Death has removed from the Foreign 
Correspondents of the Association M. le 
Baron F. de Schickler, of Paris, and the 
Rey. Dr. C. H. Manchot, of Hamburg, men 
of distinction and ability, who were warmly 
attached to the principles of freedom and 
progress in religion. Our American breth- 
ren have lost the venerable and venerated 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale, beloved of 
Unitarians all over the world. 

The report concludes by expressing the 
gratitude and affection of the Committee 
for Mr. David Martineau, who is retiring 
after a period of service extending over 
50 years, 


THE ANNUAL MEETING. 

Tue annual business meeting was held 
on Thursday, May 9, the President, Mr. 
John Harrison, in the chair. The Secretary, 
Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, in presenting the 
annual report, said that on this occasion 
it owed a great deal more to other hands 
than his, and he would like to thank every- 
one for their forbearance during a time 
when mind and body refused to do their 
daily task. . 

The Treasurer, Mr. Howard Chatteild 
Clarke, in presenting the accounts, said he 
had really very little to say about them. 


The subscription list, through the gift of an 
anonymous donor, had beenincreased to the 


Unitarian faith, and the Association 0) 


amount of £500, a very valuable addition 
to the Association, and the work they could 
do with it. There was one nice feature 
about the accounts, namely, that more 
congregations subscribed last year than 
ever before. With regard to the Van Mis- 
sion, that had cost the Association less than 
£100, there being a special list of subscribers, 
the Association having only to pay the 
balance. The treasurer had always the 
same tale to tell on these occasions, that 
this Association must live and flourish by 
subscriptions, and he added an earnest 
appeal for their support to that end. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


In moving the first resolution, the Presi- 
dent claimed the privilege accorded to every 
president of saying a few words. Since 
printing the report they unfortunately had 
to lament the decease of two well-known 
members of the Council, the Rev. J. HE. 
Manning and the Rev. 8. A. Steinthal, and 
all would regret the loss of these two 
stalwarts in the household of faith. It 
was his painful duty to allude to a subject 
foremost in all their minds at that moment. | 
They were holding their anniversary meet- 
ing undert the shadow of a great national __ ; 
calamity, he extent of which we could not 
yet fully estimate. We were lamenting the 
death of a great King, through whosebene- 
ficent influence, exerted at times under ieee 
circumstances of very great difficulty, we 
had enjoyed for a longtime the inestimable 
blessings of peace. Edward VII. was a 
monarch whose victories were not gained 
on the battlefield at the expense of in- 
calculable suffering and misery. ‘‘ Blessed 
are the peacemakers, for they shall be called 
the children of God,’’ we were told by our 
great Master, and our late King understood 
the full value and significance of this im- 
pressive declaration. Constituting himself 
the guardian and safeguard of international 
peace, he had secured for his country an 
honourable position such es it had never — 
before occupied in the estimation of the — 
civilised nations during the whole course 
of its eventful history. It was his most 
sincere wish that the son might follow 
the father’s footsteps, and thus continue — 
the glorious traditions of peace and good- 
will so conspicuous during the reign whic. 
had now unfortunately come to an end 

Referring to his retirement from the 
honourable office of President of the Associa- 
tion, he said he found some consolati ee 
in the fact that he was vacating in favour © 
of a successor far more worthyof the re 
and consideration of the Association. — 
touching upon the decrease of the atter 
ance in Unitarian congregations, 
explanation, a sentiment with which 
most emphatically did not agree, was tl 
the line of demarcation between Unitarian- 
ism and Trinitarianism had become finer 
and finer, till it was no longer necessary to _ 
insist on the importance of their own | 
special doctrines. The great wave of 
liberalism in other churches was due to — 
the unselfish efforts of the founders of the _ 


which he for a time had had the ho 
to preside must show itself worthy. 
secure the success of the cause to whi 
forefathers had devoted themselves. — 
would plead for progressive Unitari 

The Rev. A. W. Fox, in secon 
adoption of the report, 
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for the loss of Mr. Harrison as president 
on the one hand and welcome to Mr. 
Hargrove on the other. He a'so referred 
in sympathetic terms to the death of Mr. 
8. S. Tayler, the Rey. J. E. Manning, and 
the Rev. 8. A. Steinthal. 

The Rey. Enfield Dowson moved the 
second resolution as follows :—That the 
best thanks of the members ofthe Associa- 
tion be accorded to the President, Mr. John 
Harrison, for his devoted services during the 
past two years, and that the Rev. Charles 
Hargrove, M.A. (Leeds), be elected Presij- 
dent for the ensuing year. He referred 
to the happy relations existing between 
the British and Foreign Association and the 
National Conference, and besides the grati- 
tude due to Mr. Harrison and all the mem- 
bers of the Joint Committee, he would like 
to call attention to the fact that they owed 
thanks also to Mr. Christopher Street, 
who drafted that part of the report re- 
lating to the subject. In welcoming Mr. 
Hargrove he said that no man understood 
their position down to the ground better 
than he did, but he did hope some arrange- 
ment would be made whereby Mr. Harrison 

> could remain on the Joint Committee, lest 
they should feel they were acting the part 
of Hamlet without the chief character. 

He was much interested yesterday at 
luncheon to hear Mr. Campbell. He 

did not expect him to say, ‘“‘I am a 
Unitarian,’ but he came to give them his 
sympathy as the leader of a great move- 
‘ment. We within our churches were 

heart and soul with the spirit of the Pro- 

_ gressive League. 

Mr. Grosvenor Talbot, in seconding, said 
it was a great pleasure to be able to say 
just what he liked about two distinguished 

= - men who could not say a word in reply ; 
he had been lectured by Mr. Hargrove for 
over 30 years, and he was now absolutely 
at his mercy. The resolution, on being 
_ put tothe meeting was carried unanimously 
: and with prolonged applause. Mr. John 
_ Harrison then returned thanks for the 
manner in which the resolution had been 
2 received, which he would always recollect 
-as one of the proudest moments in his life. 
_ The Rey. Charles Hargrove was also very 
heartily received in rising to respond. 
_ The burdenof his remarks was hearty thanks 
for the honour done him and a modest denial 
of the great abilities attributed to him, 
and a deeply sincere wish to deserve 
well at the hands of the Association; not 
- that he expected or even hoped to outshine 
or to equal the efforts of Mr. John 
Harrison—that was a task (and not only 
on the score of years) quite impossible to 
him. However, they had chosen him; he 
was not responsible for that. 
ey” . Mrs. Herbert Smith, in proposing the 
third resolution as follows :— 

That the cordial thanks of the members 
of the Association be given to the treasurer, 
the trustees, the auditors, and the Council 
or their services during the past year, and 
that the following be the respective appoint- 

~-ments for the year 1910-11 :-— 


s—Dr. Ww. Blake ee K. C.; 

a VS Edwin Durning-Lawrence, Bart. ; 

Mr, Howard Chatfeild Clarke. — 

k ee ae H. J. Cross, Mr. Wilfred T. 

___ Pritchard, Mr. Herbert Gimson. . 
- Council—The list given in the one with 

the following additions: 


= . 


= < =~, 


~ Leslie ! 


Chatfeild Clarke (Newport, I.W.) ; 
D. Delta Evans (London); Rev. E. 
Savell Hicks, M.A. (Dublin) ; Rev. Her- 
bert J. Rossington, M.A., B.D. (Belfast) ; 
Mr. Harold Wooding (London), 


said no words of hers would be required 
to ensure its being carried. She would take 
the opportunity, however, to impress upon 
the new officers of the Association the im- 
portance of assisting as far as they could 
the work of the Women’s League. 

The resolution was seconded by the Rev. 
M. R. Scott, and carried unanimously. 


Mr. 


The following resolutions were sub- 
mitted from the chair by the President, 
and passed :— 

“That the grateful thanks of the mem- 
bers of the Association be given to the 
local treasurers for their efforts in obtaining 
subscriptions, and to the congregations for 
the collections made on behalf of the mis- 
sionary work of the Association ; and that 
Unitarians who do not at present subscribe 
be urged each to become ‘a shareholder 
in the business of spreading the light’ 
among their fellow men.’’ 

“That the Association extends its 
sympathy to the men and women who in 
all lands are striving to unite pure religion 
and perfect liberty ; welcomes the repre- 
sentatives of kindred religious organisa- 
tions; and sends a special message of 
fraternal greeting to the forthcoming 
International Meetings at Berlin, Cologne, 
and Hungary.” 

“That the Association offers its hearty 
co-operation to the District Societies in 
the efforts they are making to uphold and 
make more widely known the principles 
and faith of Unitarian Christianity, and 
welcomes the delegates who are present.” 

“That the Association tenders a very 
cordial welcome to the following ministers 
who have entered upon their duties in our 
religious community since the last annual 
meeting ~—Reys. John Stone Burgess 
(Flowery Field, Hyde), C. Wesley Butler 


(Mottram), Lawrence Clare (Peckham), 
William T. Davies (Wakefield), Thomas 
McKenzie Falconer (Dudley), Bertram 


Lister (Bolton), W. Smiles McLauchlan 
(Oldham), Stanley Alfred Mellor (Rother- 
ham), Walter Short (Stalybridge.) ” 

“ That the cordial thanks of the members 
of the Association be given to the Rev. 
J. J. Wright, the preacher of the anniver- 
sary sermon ; to the congregation at Essex 
Church for the use of the building ; and to 
many friends in Londo for their hospi- 
tality.’’ ; 

Tue Congo QuEsTION. 

A resolution on the Congo question, of 
which notice had been given by Mr. Thomas 
S. Wicksteed, was adopted, a few of those 
present, including the President, dissenting. 
The terms of the resolution, modified on 
the suggestion of the Rev. H. E. Dowson, 
the seconder, were as follows :— 

“That this meeting declares its abhor- 
rence of the iniquitous treatment of the 
natives of the Congo Free State, and its 
. | grievous disappointment that, although an 
annexation, not yet recognised by the British 
Government, was announced by Belgium 
nearly two years ago, little or nothing has 
hitherto been done to redress the awful 

conditions of life subsisting on the Congo. 
With a full sense of the difficulties that the 
Government and people of Belgium are 


called upon to encounter in the inheritance 
of evil that hag fallen to them from the 
abominations of the past, and with every 
desire to remain in friendly relations with 
a nation held in esteem by Great Britain, 
this meeting urges His Majesty’s Govern: 
ment to exert to their full extent the powers 
given them by the Convention of 1884 and 
the Berlin Act establishing the Congo Free 
State and its successors in the rule of the 
Congo. That the time is come for the 
British Government to press to the utmost 
of their power that the unfulfilled promise 
of freedom of trade should be realised, 

that an immediate term should be put to 
the system of forced labour and to the 
barbarous methods of its application, under 
which the condition of the Congo is to this 
day an outrage to Christian civilisation.” 

“That a copy of this resolution be sent to 
the Prime Minister and the Foreign 
Secretary.” 

As a result of the ballot the following 
were elected members of the Executive 
Committee for the year 1910-11 :—Mrs. 
Bartram, Mr. G. W. Brown, Mr. J. F. L. 
Brunner, M.P., Mr. H. G. Chancellor, M.P., 
Miss Clephan (Leicester), Mr. A. Savage 
Cooper, Rev. James Harwood, B.A., Miss 
H. Brooke Herford, Mr. R. P. Jones, Mr. 
H. B. Lawford, Mr. T. Grosvenor Lee (Stour- 
bridge), Mr. F. W. Monks (Warrington), 
Mr. R. M. Montgomery, Dr. W. Blake 
Odgers, Mr. ©. F. Pearson, Mr. Percy 
Preston, Mr. 8S. W. Preston, Mr. Ion 
Pritchard, Rev. Charles Roper, B.A., Rev. 
C. J. Street, M.A., LL.B. (Sheffield), Miss 
Tagart, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A., Mr. 
A. A. Tayler, Mr. Harold Wade, Mrs. W. 
Wooding. 


CON FERENCE. 


Following the business meeting there 
was an interesting conference on ‘‘ Obli- 
gations and Opportunities in Relation to 
Unitarian Missionary work in the British 
Empire.’’ 

The Rev. Dr. W. Tudor Jones, who has 
recently returned from New Zealand, 
presented a brief report of his visits to 
the Unitarian churches of Australasia on 
his homeward journey after a ministry 
in Wellington of almost exactly four years. 
Owing to the pressure of engagements it 
was impossible to include a visit to Auck- 
land, which Dr. Jones and his wife had 
visited on an earlier occasion, when in 
addition to the preaching services both Dr. 
and Mrs. Jones lectured during the week. 
The influence of the Church is described as 
being probably greater than at any time 
in its history. At Christchurch, Dunedin, 
Wangunui and other places, large halls 
were filled and people everywhere seemed 
interested in liberal Christianity. Some 
work had been attempted in these places 
through the medium of the post. At 
Sydney, where he arrived on March 1, Dr. 
Jones was met by the Rev. G. Walters 
and members of the congregation, and on 
the Sunday preached to a congregation 
of over 400 people. The church was also 
well filled for the two lectures which were 


delivered. Several clergymen were present, 


and one has subsequently written that he 
would come over if an opportunity for 
him to preach could be found. The 
lectures were well reported in the press. 
The Church in Sydney has seen several 
ups pnd downs, but at no period has it 
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seemed so full of possibilities. 


has a good word to say of him. 


After 
Dr: 


ten days 
Jones preached in Dr. 


arian church at night. 


Presbyterian Professor, Dr. Rentoul, 


connection with the 


Argus. In Adelaide, which was next 
visited, Dr. Jones found Rev. Wilfred 
Harris surrounded by a united people. 

The Rev. W. W.Chynoweth Pope gave a 
long and interesting account of the oppor- 
tunities for missionary work in Canada, 
and emphasized very strongly the need of 
pioneer work in the wide agricultural areas 
remote from town life. 

In this connection a very interesting 
communication has been received from the 
Rev. F. W. Pratt. His report states that 
he has been enabled to leave the work at 
Winnipeg in the care of Rey. William A. 
Vrooman, through the generosity of the 
American Association, and to transfer the 
scene of his own activities to Calgary, the 
chief city of Alberta. Here a church has 
been established, with large attendances 
at the meetings, and every prospect of 
healthy and permanent growth. Victoria, 
Vancouver, New Westminster, Medicine 
Hat, Moose Jaw, Prince Albert, Regina, 
Saskatoon, Brandon and Lethbridge were 
also visited, and services were held with 
encouraging results. Important develop- 
ments are especially looked for in Van- 
couver, where Mr. A. J. Pineo, a lay 
preacher, is holding regular services, and the 
same gentleman is co-operating with Rev. 
H. E. Kellington at Victoria, where a 
church has also been gathered. Mr. 
Pratt refers specially to the work at 
Winnipeg, which has a bright future before 
it. The need of a church home is, however, 
pressing, and the help which has so far 
been received in aid of the scheme to erect 
a building is gratefully acknowledged. 
During the year the names of various 
settlers have been sent to Mr. Pratt, and 
he hopes to have further opportunities of 
extending the hand of fellowship to many 
more friends of the churches who may be 
passing into the country. The report 
closes with an emphasis upon the import- 
ance of the workin Canada. “The rapid 
growth of the country, its increasing 
importance and greater promise, offer an 
opportunity and a duty to us as the holders 
of an ennobling and inspiring faith.’’ 

In connection with the annual meeting, 
numerous interesting communications and 
letters of greeting from all parts of the 
world were received by the secretary of 
the Association. The following, which 
enshrines the cordial spirit of them all, 
will appeal with a special note of intimacy 
to many friends ;— 


201, West 55th Street, New York, 
May 11, 1910. 
Dear Broruer MINE, 
The invitation from the Cottle to 
come to the Anniversary Meetings in 


Mr. Walters 
has been a faithful servant, and everyone 
He is 
ageing a little, and should have a holiday, 
but professes himself to be very well. 
Melbourne was visited. 
Strong’s 
church in the morning and in the Unit- 
An attack having 
been made upon Unitarianism by the 
in 
Hibbert Journal, it 
was suggested to Dr. Jones that he should 
offer a reply during the week of the visit. 
This was done both by Dr. Jones and Mr. 
Sinclaire in the columns of the Morning 
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Finance.—The total receipts of the Central 
Postal Mission for 1909 were £245 5s. 11d., 
including grants from the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association of £30 for the chapel at 
Bedfield; and £2 10s. for the chapel at Fram- 
lingham. The grant for Framlingham has 
been gradually diminished, and it is understood 
that it will cease in 1910. The Central Postal] 
Mission are very anxious to maintain the 
Framlingham chapel; it is one of the old 
Meeting Houses dating from 1660, and owes 
its origin to an ejected minister. 

Some time ago the Rey. R. Newell intimated 
to the Committee that he wished to resign his 
post of Suffolk Village Missionary, as he 
thought a change desirable. He has laboured 
for seven years in Suffolk long and earnestly, 
taking an active interest in the social welfare 
of the people, and is much respected by all. 
The Committee wish to express their thanks 
to Mr. Newell, and their best wishes will go 
with him in his new sphere of labour. 


Whit-week lies under my other hand, and 
glad I am to be so remembered, glad I 
should be also to come, but cannot dare 
to undertake the journey. I am wending 
along to the eighty-seventh milestone in 
my pilgrimage, and, like the tribe of 
Ephraim, my strength now is to sit still 
when I may, and *‘ plead exemption on 
account of age,’? when I may with good 
reason. Three days from this date it will 
be 60 years since I set my feet on this 
new home, while the dear old home still 
holds on to my heart. And it is fifty 
years and some months to the good since 
you gave me the right hand of fellow ship 
at our Western Conference. You, I say, 
because we have one Lord, one Faith, and 
one Baptism, and I know if I could cross 
over I should feel say ten years younger 
to be with you, but I must stay home all 
the same, only my heart will be with you, 
the host of my dear friends, known and 
unknown—unknown and yet well known. 
And I am in love.—Always yours, 
RoBERT COLLYER. 


In the absence of Mrs. Reid, cf Swansea, 
the Rev. Simon Jones (Swansea) moved the 
adoption of the report in a sympathetic 
speech, and the resolution was seconded by 
Mrs. Roberts, who gave a humorous and 
encouraging account of the work which is 
going on in Liverpool. The election of the 
committee and officers for the ensuing year 
followed, Miss Tagart being re-elected as 
president, and Miss Florence Hill as honorary 
secretary. 


VILLAGE WoRK IN SUFFOLK. :) ten 


Mr. H. G. Chancellor, M.P., moved a reso- — 
lution expressing the appreciation of the ; 
committee for the earnest and strenuous 
efforts of the Rev. R. Newell, as Suffolk ey 
Village Missionary, for the past seven Naeig-t® pe 
Mr. Chancellor said it had always given him 
intense pleasure to go down to Bedfield. 
There was something so fresh and uncon- 
ventional in the services, and an opportunity 
was afforded for learning something about thi 
hard life of the people in such remote count 
places. Mr. Newell had been regarded by t 
villagers as an elder brother, and he had trie 
very hard to make these ignorant labow ing 
folk understand what economic independence _ 
and self-respecting manhood signified. Itwas 
uphill work, but many of the people were 
genuinely interested, and were at least be- | ¥ 
ginning to realise what the word ma , 
meant. Mr. Newell stood for freedom and & 
justice, and he had made the name of be ~ ig 
arians respected—and disliked. The — 
lution was seconded by Mrs. Bredall, and 
carried. Mr. Newell, responding, montane Be 
the fact that 47 men had joined the Workmen’s _ 
Club at Bedfield, which was not a bad num 
for a little village. He felt that the wor E 
should be carried on, and wished prosperit ty 
to his successor. a 


CENTRAL POSTAL MISSION AND 
UNITARIAN WORKERS’ UNION. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


THE annual meeting of the above society 
was held at Essex Hall on Thursday afternoon, 
May 19. Miss Clephan presided, and in the 
absence of the honorary secretary, Miss 
Florence Hill, who was unfortunately pre- 
vented from being present owing to illness in 
her family, the minutes were taken as read. 
Miss Clephan alluded to the loss which the 
Postal Mission had sustained in the death of 
Mrs. Bayle Bernard. Miss Tagart spoke 
briefly on the work of the Postal Mission, and 
referred to the most interesting passages in 
the Report. 


SUMMARY OF REPORT. 


Correspondents.—The total number of 
new correspondents during 1909 has been 
1,585, as against 1,213 the year before ; show- 
ing a slight increase. The total number of 
old correspondents still on the books is 1,770. 

Advertisements. — Thirty - nine newspapers 
have been used. The six that brought most 
applications for literature were as follows :— 
The Christian Commonwealth 511, Daily News 
165, Interary Guide 102, Clarion 79, Co- 
operative News 60, Lloyd’s Weekly 53. 

Perhaps the most interesting new feature of 
work this year has been the prospect of getting 
some Mission work done in China, This has 
come about through the help of Mr. Shipway, 
a civil engineer, a Postal Mission correspondent, 
who has lived many years in China, and who 
is deeply interested in the people. He is 
impressed with the belief that the Unitarian 
faith would appeal to educated Chinese far 
more strongly than orthodox forms of Christi- 
anity. During a brief stay in England this 
summer, Mr. Shipway showed active interest 
in Unitarianism, and induced the C.P.M. 
Committee to advertise in a Chinese Students 
quarterly, circulating in England. He drew 
up the advertisement, which took the form 
of a long quotation from Martineau, and he 
offered to undertake any correspondence it 
might entail. 

The Committee have been glad to send 
gifts of books to Mr. Terry, of Freetown, 
West Coast of Africa, who is acting as secre- 
tary to a large circle of readers. They have 
also presented Mr. Ethelred Brown, of 
Montego Bay, Jamaica, with several standard 
Unitarian works to form the nucleus of a 
theological library. Mr. Brown is the leader 
of a Lay Unitarian centre of coloured men, 
which has been organised with the help of 
the American Unitarian Association, 


CONFERENCE. -, 


After the business meeting, a conferer 
took place on “ How can we link to; 
scattered Unitarians and aid _ stru 
causes ?’’ The Rev. H. Fisher Short op 
the discussion in a vigorous speech. 
Tucker, the Rev. F. Hall, and the Rev. 
Weatherall also spoke. 


BRITISH LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 
OTHER LIBERAL CHRISTIAN wou 


_ ANNUAL MEETING. 


Tur annual meeting of the British Le 
of Unitarian and other Liberal | 
Women was held at Essex Hall on May 


(vice-president). Before the ordinary bus 
of the meeting was proceeded 
Bartram moved a vote of sympath 
Queen-Mother in her great sorrow, 
was proposed that the vcore shor 
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her a copy of the resolution. This was 
seconded by Mrs. Roberts, of Liverpool, and 
passed by the meeting, all standing. Mrs. 
Blake Odgers then extended a warm welcome 
to the delegates, and said that letters had 
been received from Lady Talbot, Lady Law- 
rence, and others, regretting their inability to 
be present. The minutes were read by Miss 
Violet Preston (hon. secretary), and approved, 
after which Miss Herford (organising hon. 
secretary), who was cordially received, pre- 
sented the report. The following extracts will 
give some idea of the useful work which is 
being done by the League, now two years old. 

‘* By the generous help of a friend, the 
committee have been able to send their 
organising secretary to address those societies 
expressing a wish to learn more particulars 
as to the aims and objects of the League, and 
what exactly is involved by application to it. 

“*In this way the League’s representative 
has addressed twenty meetings in different 
parts of the country, and has everywhere 
met with a warm welcome, and a courteous 
hearing, while in almost every instance 
affiliation has been the result. 

** Many good suggestions for the promotion 
of the objects of the League were made at the 
Council meeting held last November in Essex 
Hall, some of which the committee has already 
acted upon. 

** Arising out of one of these suggestions, 
the new ‘Fellowship Section’ has been 
started. Its special object will be to try and 
get into touch with those young women, 
members of our congregations, who, leaving 
home to enter service, business, professional 
or college life, are so apt to drift away from 

us into other churches or away from any 
church at all. This new work is only taking 
shape, and must develop as time and ex- 

perience dictate. 
 ** Since last annual meeting the following 
branches have been formed: Ilminster, 
Pontypridd, Islington, Walthamstow, Leyton- 
stone, Ilford, Forest Gate, Pendleton, Finchley, 
Padiham, Mossley, and Hull, while the women’s 
societies in Preston, Leeds, Ansdell, Blakley, 
Failsworth, Derby, Cosley, and Bolton have 
all passed resolutions to affiliate, though they 
have not actually joined yet. 

‘*The League, beginning the year with 28 
branch societies and 24 individual subscribers 
and members, has now 38 on its roll, with 


another 8 in sight, and a list of 75 individual 


subscribers.’’ 
Mrs. S. Martineau, in presenting the trea- 


- surer’s report, spoke gratefully of the help 


which she had received from her subscribers 


and supporters, and paid a tribute to Miss 


y 
. 
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Herford for her devotion to the cause they 
had at heart, and her untiring efforts on behalf 
of the League. The following is a summary 
of the report :—The close of the second year 
shows the League to be in a healthy position 
financially. Commencing with a cash balance 


of £2 1s. 14d., and a deposit (the donations 


of life members) of £20, the financial year 
closes with a deposit of £30, and a balance in 
hand of £8 18s. 6$d., of which £5 was a special 
donation for Whit-week expenses. In addi- 


tion a generous gift of £20 was received for 


“i 


* 


extension work, of which £16 16s. 4id, is 
carried forward. 

Mrs. Blake Odgers, in moving the adoption, 
the report, said that she regarded the secre- 
taries’ report as an extremely modest one, 
and no one hearing it could form any idea of 
the amount of work that had been going on 
throughout the year. They were only now 
laying the foundation of the League that was 
to be, and it took more than two years to 


_ show all the results hoped for. She wished 


_ to express their appreciation of the help they 
had received from the B. & F.U.A., which had 


_ believed in them from the first. Miss Clephan 


Leicester) seconded the resolution, and gave 
a few hints out of her own experience as to 


meetings. Mrs. H. Enfield Dowson also 
supported the motion, which was carried. 

The election of the officers and committee 
for the coming year followed, Mrs. Tucker 
moving the resolution, which was seconded by 
Mrs. Bartram (Islington), and supported by 
Mrs. Mellone (Edinburgh). A short discussion 
followed, in the course of which several 
suggestions were made as to the way in which 
the work of the League could be extended. 

A pleasant novelty in this year’s proceedings 
was a supper given on May 17, to the dele- 
gates attending the meeting by the London 
Hospitality Committee. Lady Bowring was 
in the chair, and there was a large attendance 
of guests. A hearty vote of thanks was 
passed to Miss Brooke Herford and Miss 
Violet Preston, with whom the idea had origi- 
nated, for the admirable arrangements. 


NATIONAL UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 


ANNUAL MEETING, 


The 17th annual meeting took place at 
Essex Hall, on Thursday, May 19, at 5 o’clock. 
In the absence of the President, the Earl of 
Carlisle, the chair was taken by Mr. H. G. 
CHANCELLOR, M.P., Vice-President. 

A hymn was sung from the newly-published 
N.U.T.A. Hymnal, and Mr. Grorar Warp 
offered prayer. The CuarRMAN, in submitting 
a vote of condolence with the Royal Family, 
said that all classes had lost a friend, and all 
causes which make for peace had lost a great 
upholder. One seldom looked to a king to 
establish or endorse great innovations, but 
Edward VII. greatly assisted Temperance 
Reform when he announced that the King’s 
health might be drunk in water. All sections 
of social reformers sincerely mourned his death, 
and reverenced his memory. In the field of 
Temperance Reform there were most hopeful 
signs not onlythere was areduction in the amount 
of drink consumed per capita, but there were 
reduced facilities for the sale—and these were 
definite and permanent tendencies. It had 
been stated that clubs were taking the place of 
public houses; Government returns showed 
that during last year there were 5,321 less 
public houses, while there were 764 more 
clubs; there was but little danger in that 
direction. The extra licence duties in the 
Budget proposals and the introduction and 
progress of the Temperance (Scotland) Bill 
were signs of the temper of the Government 
majority in the House of Commons, and he 
hoped that by the support of the House of 
Lords, the Bill might become law. 

Mr. BrepaLt read the seventeenth annual 
report, and Mr. Epwarps presented the 
statement of accounts. THE REport showed 
that a new hymn-book had been published 
suitable for Bands of Hope and Temperance 
Societies, its cost, £46 Os. 2d., had been largely 
met by donations to the extent of £28 6s. 6d. ; 
it had been warmly received wherever seen. 
There were 72 affiliated societies and 221 
members, but connected with the Unitarian 
fellowship there were altogether 93 Bands of 
Hope and Temperance Societies. The total 
roll of all societies was 7,060, with an aggregate 
average attendance of 5,416 at the meetings 
during 1909. Articles on temperance topics 
had regularly appeared in the Unitarian 
Monthly, 100 copies of which were freely 
distributed each month. Sixty-three special 
services were held on Temperance Sunday, 
1909, and the attention of ministers was 
called to this annual temperance festival. 
5,343 copies of Young Days were sold at 
reduced terms, and 3,500 copies of the Annual 
Letter to Sunday-school teachers had been 
sent out on the subject of Temperance Lessons 
in Sunday-schools. 

On the motion of Rev. J. C. SrREET, seconded 


by Mr. T. P. Youna, the report and balance- 
sheet were adopted. 

The Rev. Dr. W. Tupor Jonxs spoke of 
the beneficial effect of Local Option in New 
Zealand. Experience ‘‘ down under’’ went 
to show that where temptation to drink was 
taken away, the craving disappeared. There 
were signs of hopefulness in the temperance 
outlook—in enlightened public opinion, &c., 
but progress was not possible without indi- 
vidual effort. In New Zealand he was 
frequently asked in relation to temperance 
problems, What are Unitarians doing ? and 
he was glad to draw attention to the N.U.T.A. 
and the prominent work of the Earl of Carlisle ; 
it had a salutary effect upon social workers, 
He proposed a vote of thanks to the retiring 
officers; this was seconded by Mr. 8. °P. 
PENWARDEN, and carried. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Cariiste was 
re-elected President, and Mr. J. Brepa.t, 
Hon. Sec. ; Mr. A. W. Harris, Hon. Treasurer, 
respectively. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE UNION FOR 
SOCIAL SERVICE. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


. Tue annual business meeting of the above 
Union, preceded by a meeting of the Council, 
was held at Essex Hall on Wednesday after- 
noon, May 18, when Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas 
presided over a good attendance. The report 
of the committee recalled the successful sum- 
mer school for the study of social questions, 
which had been held at Manchester College, 
Oxford, in July last, and mentioned one in- 
teresting and important result of it, As the 
Social Service Unions of other religious bodies 
had responded very heartily to the invitation 
to send representatives to the summer school, 
it was felt that it might be possible for all these 
unions to co-operate with a view to mutual 
stimulus and more effective action. This idea 
was not lost sight of, and, on December 10 
last, on the invitation of Miss Gardner 
(Friends’ Yearly Committee on Social Ques- 
tions) and of Professor Lofthouse (Wesleyan 
Methcdist Union for Social Service), an in- 
formal conference of representatives of the 
unions was held at Birmingham to discuss 
possibilities of co-operation. It was agreed to 
form a central committee consisting of the 
president, secretary, and one other member 
of each union. It is gratifying to know that, 
as a result of this, on May 31 the Bishop of 
Birmingham will preside at Birmingham over 
a further conference, to which all the Social 
Service Unions established on a definitely 
religious basis have consented to send repre- 
sentatives. Amongst other items on an in- 
teresting agenda, this conference will discuss 
methods of organising study circles, the 
possibility of the joint publication of literature 
for such circles and for general use, and the 
feasibility of holding an interdenominational 
summer schoo] in 1911. ' 

The report also called attention to the 
lecture list, which will shortly be sent to the 
secretaries of churches, Sunday-schools, 
guilds, &c., in the hope that it may be used 
in the preparation of next winter’s programmes. 

Mr. Richard Robinson, the treasurer, pre- 
sented a satisfactory balance sheet, and, on 
expressing his regret that, owing to pressure 
of other engagements, he found himself unable 
to continue in office, a cordial vote of thanks 
to Mr. Robinson for his services as treasurer 
since the Union was founded was passed 
unanimously. 

The following were elected officers for the 
ensuing year :—President, Rev. J. M. Lloyd 
Thomas ; Vice-presidents as before ; Council 
as before, with the addition of Miss Lucas 
(Darlington), Rev. E. W. Lummis, and Rev, 
F. Hall; treasurer, Mr. C. Weiss ; Committee, 
Miss H. M. Johnson, Rev. H. Gow, Rev, A, As 
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Charlesworth, Rev. J. A. Pearson, Dr, Tiare: 
Tayler, Mr. Harrop White, Mr, W. J. Clark’ 
with Miss C. Gittins and Mr, R, P, Farley, 
secretaries, : 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 
SyMPATHY WITH THE Roya Faminy. 


A meeETING of the Committee was held at 
Essex Hall, London, on Wednesday, the 18th 
inst., the President in the chair, when the 
following Addresses to King George V. and 
Queen Alexandra were approved and ordered 
to be sent :— 

To His Most Excellent Majesty George the 
Fifth. 

The Loyal Address of the Committee of the 
National Conference of Unitarian, Liberal 
Christian, Free Christian, Presbyterian, and 
other non-subscribing or kindred congrega- 
t ions. 

May it please your Majesty. 

We join with all your loyal subjects through- 
out the Empire over which you have been 
called to reign by the death of our late beloved 
Sovereign, His Majesty Edward the Seventh 
in profound grief at hisloss, and pay ourrespect- 
ful homage to his memory. He will ever be held 
in grateful affection by us for his manifold 
services to his people. As members of 
Christian Churches we pay our tribute to his 
noble devotion to the cause of peace and 
good-will between the nations of the earth, 
end of his untiring labours for its promotion. 
Jn their success we recognise the greatness 
and the extent of his influence, won by the 
loftiness of his aims and the world-wide 
confidence in his character. Universally held 
in esteem by the nations of Europe and their 
ruling Powers, he was listened to as none 
other in his time in international affairs; and 
his name will be held in lasting honour as 
Edward the Peacemaker. We hold him in 
no less honour for the example he set to all 
his subjects of devotion to his high duties, 
never sparing himself, for his maintenance of 
the spirit of the Constitution as the guiding 
principle of his too short reign, for his tender 
regard for all classes of his people in suffering 
or calamity with a sympathy that never 
failed. Recalling what he was to his realm, 
we respectfully approach your Majesty’s 
Throne with the expression of our condolence 
with your Majesty and your gracious Consort, 
Her Majesty Queen Mary, and all the members 
of your Royal House. 

Earnestly praying that the Divine blessing 
may rest upon your Majesties in the exalted 
position which you are called to fill, and upon 
all your Majesties’ family, we have the 
honour to be your Majesty’s humble and 
loyal subjects. 

On behalf of the Committee. 

(Signed) H. Enrretp Dowson, President. 
James W. Scort, Treasurer. 
JamMEs Harwoop, Secretary. 

To Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen 
Mother. 

The humble Address of the Committee of 
the National Conference of Unitarian Liberal 
Christian, Free Christian, Presbyterian, and 
other non-subscribing or kindred congregations. 

May it please your Majesty. 

We unite with the whole Empire in our grief 
for the death of our late beloved Sovereign, His 
Majesty Edward the Seventh, holding in grate- 
ful memory his devoted services to his people 
throughout his vast dominions, his generous 
efforts in relief of the sick and the suffering, 
and his unfailing sympathy with his subjects 
of all sorts and conditions in their sorrows and 
calamities. We pay our tribute to the great 
influence he exerted in the cause of peace and 
good-will among the nations. We recognise 
in him a loyalty to the Constitution which has 
left to your Majesty’s Royal Son, His Majesty 
George the Fifth, a throne established in 
increased strength in the confidence of the 
people. That your Majesty may live to see 


the King whom you have given to us as 
beloved by the nation as his Royal Father is 
our devout hope. 

We pray that your Majesty may find some 
solace in your great sorrow in the universal] 
tribute of honour and esteem paid, not only 
by the whole Empire, but by the civilised 
world, to the departed King, and in the deep 
affection felt for your Majesty. 

We humbly offer to your Majesty our 
reverent sympathy, with the prayer that He, 
in whose hands are the issues of life, may give 
your Majesty comfort in your grief. 

We have the honour to be your Majesty’s 
obedient servants, 2 

On behalf of the Committee. 

(Signed) H. Enrretp Dowson, President. 
James W. Scort, J'reasurer. 
James Harwoon, Secretary. 


THE SOCIAL VALUE OF SPIRITUAL 
LIFE. 
Dr. MELLONE at THE Krinq@’s Weicu Hovss. 

THE Spring Assembly meetings of the Liberal 
Christian League were continued last week. 
On Tuesday the Rev. E. W. Lewis presided 
over the conference when the Rev. Dr. Mellone 
read a paper on ‘‘ Spiritual Religion: its 
Value in Social Life.” Dr. Mellone said that 
one of the most hopeful signs in recent religious 
thought was seen in a new treatment of the 
doctrine of the Indwelling God. This concep- 
tion had been taught rather as an august idea 
than as a life-giving force, but men were now 
demanding that it should be followed out to 
its consequences. Man was not isolated 
from God, or God from man, but God and man 
united, working purposely and continuously 
together, and if we could make this thought 
take hold of the souls of men its practical 
results would be almost vaster than we could 
conceive. Nevertheless we must not foster 
the greatest error of evangelicalism, which 
encouraged a purely individual devotion 
without social significance. Dr, Parker once 
said in New York, “ God and one man could 
make any other religion, but it takes God and 
two men to make Christianity.’’ Every 
human good was at once a common good and 
a spiritual good, The essence of sin, in Dr. 
Westcott’s words, was selfishness, self-assertion, 
Any indulgence which lessened our efficiency or 
brought injury on another was sinful, because 
‘* we are members one of another.” 

The common good was also a spiritual good ; 
it concerned character or true manhood, which 
was a spiritual thing, and did not end with 
what was material and visible. It demanded 
that all alike should have opportunity of ful- 
filling a part in a divine society by developing 
a corresponding character. Wealth could 
minister to life, but it was not life. Far more 
important were the human beings who pro- 
duced and used wealth. It might seem hope- 
less to dwell on such things in a commercial 
age like ours, but history showed that the 
spirit of ages always seemed strongest and 
most invincible just at the critical time when 
it was about to yield to something better. 
None the less, it would be mere folly to ignore 
the real strength of the obstacles against 
which we had to contend. Race instincts 
inherited through countless generations, and 
the whole influence of Western civilisation, from 
the cradle to the grave, tended to self-assertion, 
self-glorification, and the strengthening of the 
differences and deepening of the separations 
which divided persons or groups from one 
another, ‘This did not mean that there was 
less private morality in the world than there 


used to be; the point was that the existing 


ideas of what was right and just in social life 
are thoroughly imperfect. , 

The standing miracle of human life was 
that in spite of all our divisions and differences, 
we were able in part to represent to ourselves 
the inner life and feelings of others by means 
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of our social insight, which included all that 
the moralist had called ‘ general beneyolence.’’ 
‘“ sympathy,” i* parental affection,’’? and so 
forth. Its limitations were sometimes extreme 
but consideration and social imagination could 
alone supply the new sense of social obligation 
which was the crying need of our time. That 
such a sense was even now beginning t0 grow 
was in very truth one of the signs of the coming 
of the Son of Man. 

The idea that the thought of the indwelling 
God was only a fair dream, dreamt by those 
who knew not the realities of the world, was 
the only real atheism that had ever existed, 
but it was an atheism too deep for argument 
to deal with. Only by life could this doubt 
be solved. ‘‘ Choose to be a man, and live as 
aman, and you will find it possible to believe in 
men, not for what they are but for what 
they have in them to become; and, first 1 
believing thus in man, you will find life and 
experience teaching belief in the indwelling 
God. Choose not to be a man, choose to be an 
animal, and assuredly your faith will adapt 
itself to your life.” 


MEMORIAL SERVICE AT THE CITY 
TEMPLE, = 


ay 
Tu City Temple was crowded in every part 
for the special Memorial Service on the day of 
the King’s funeral, many people being unable 
to gain admission. An unusual aspect was 
given to the church by the purple draperies 
round the pulpit, relieved by vases of white 
lilies, and the sombre appearance of the 
black-garbed congregation. Several re; 
sentative ministers occupied the pulpit, 
cluding the Rev. A. J. Forson (Glas; 
Rev, Arthur A. Bourne, Rev. W. H. Drum- 
mond, Rey. H. Gow, Rev. W. Garre 
Horder, Dr. Clifford, who offered pray 
and Mr. Campbell and Dr. Horton, who 
livered short addresses. The lessons were re 
by Mr. Drummond and Mr. Garrett Hord 
Mr. Campbell spoke of the various reasons 
King Edward held so high a place in t 
affections of his people, and Dr. Hor 
touched specially upon the debt that the 
Churches of England owed to the late King, — 


—_—— 


LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM IN FR 
Ar the luncheon given by Mr. John Ha 
in connection with the anniversary meeti 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Ass 
which we reported briefly last week, Profe 
Bonet Maury, of Paris, spoke as follows o: 
present situation of the Reformed Chu 
France :—‘‘ These churches indeed have m 
with heavy losses since the beginning of 
century; Ferdinand Fontanes, the a fu 
preacher, Albert and Jean Réville, the g 
Christian scholars, and Ferdinand de Se 
the most eminent representative of F 
Protestantism. Since the latter’ 
(November, 1909), our body is, as 
beheaded, so that our leading comm 
only a vice-president, Mr. L. Saure 
of one of the chambers of our § 
The Union Nationale des Eglises 
Unies consists of about 112 con 
with 115 ministers. These ely 
grouped together into five regions « 
(1) Paris-Nord Cevennes, (2) Rhone et I 
(3) South-East, (4) ‘South-West, (5) Pe 
‘Saintonge. Each district has its own p: 
and is self-governed. The National 
Paris acts as the clearing-house of 
funds of the departments. “9 
Until now, the National Fund 
vigorous efforts made by Parisian 
has been able to make both end: 
maintenance of all the needs 0 
tions. But by December, 1 
be a large increase of e: 
” eats 
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then, according to the law of disestablishment, 
the greater part of the vicarages have been 
freely granted by the municipalities; whilst 
from that date the ‘‘ Association Cultuelle’’ 
will have to pay for these, the new charge 
amounting to £1,000, Besides this organisa- 
tion, the Central Committee has established 
a fund for the pensioning of the ministers, 
through which each minister who is 60 years 
of age will enjoy a pension of about £50 per 
annum. But the Committee has not only 
provided for the well-being of our clergy, it 
has also stimulated the inner life of our con- 
gregations, and the progress of pure Christian 
religion among our country people, especially 
in holding Synods in the said regions, and 
through visitation of the poorest districts. 
Among others, the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, founded at Pau (IV. Region), 
led by the Rey. E. Roberty, is still gaining 
ground among the Roman Catholic farmers. 
Many more results could be obtained if we 
had more men. This is the black spot on our 
horizon—the difficulty of recruiting students 
in divinity. After all, this difficulty is not 
confined to our Protestant churches, but is 
general, and our Committee is doing its utmost 
to remedy the evil. However, we have some 
bright prospects. The Union of the Reformed 
Churches, so-called, of Jarnac, which consists 
of about 100 congregations, goes on parallel 
lines. Our unions have similar principles, 
so that 87 of our congregations are affiliated 
to Jarnac. We do hope that in a not distant 
future both groups will unite. The union has 
already taken place in our church of the 
Oratoire, and the Foyer de l’Ame (Wagner’s 
church) at Paris ; there you will see every shade 
ie of liberal belief joining in the perfect brother- 
hood of a Christian life. Both congregations 
: are genuine types of a Liberal Christian Church, 
<i and they are progressing because they keep, 
according to the Apostle’s precept, ‘‘ the 
ee unity of the spirit in the bond of peace.’’ 


s 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Memoria! Services for the King.—We have 
received many accounts of memorial services 
held on the day of the King’s funeral in different 
parts of the country, for which we are unable 
: to find space. In several instances these 
By services have been marked by fraternal rela- 
3 tions among the members of different denomina- 
- tions, drawn together by the common national 
: SOIrOW, 
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Chatham.—The Rev. J. Morgan Whiteman, 
who was incapacitated by a bicycle accident 
nearly four months ago, was welcomed back 
by his congregation on Sunday, May 22, when 

he expressed his appreciation of the services 
rendered by ministers and laymen, who had 
s taken duty while he had been laid aside. 
, Cheltenham.—On Wednesday evening, May 
—s« QB, the annual Congregational meeting was 
held, preceded by a tea and social re-union. 
- The Rev. Rudolf Davis, B.A., of Gloucester, 
presided, and during the evening gave, on 
behalf of those present, a special welcome to 
the Rey. J. H. Smith, who has recently com- 
menced his ministry at this church. 
Gateshead: Unity Church.—The tenth anni- 
-_-versary services were held at this church on 
- Sunday, May 22, when a large congregation 
assembled morning and evening, the special 
preacher being the Rev. Matthew R. Scott of 
ze Southport. On Monday the annual tea was 
held in the hall of the United Methodist 
Church (kindly lent for the occasion), followed 
by a public meeting in Unity Church, when the 
chair was taken by Mr. J. Duncan Donald. 
_ Hastings.—The ladies of the Sewing Circle 
and others connected with the Free Christian 
Church, have kindly presented a silk pulpit 
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gown for the use of the minister. Mrs. T, 
Elliott has lent for use on the platform, a 
handsome and beautifully carved chair. The 
Rey. 8. Burrows has presented to the church a 
new cover for the Communion Table, and also 
three brass altar vases for flowers. 

Horsham.—The 137th Whit-Sunday anni- 
versary was celebrated on May 15, when the 
services were conducted by the Rey. H. Gow, 
of Hampstead. Friends from Hackney, Stam- 
ford-street, Ditchling, Broadwater, Haywards 
Heath, Brockham, Billingshurst, Slaugham, 
and Woking were present. Collections were 
taken amounting to just over £6, on behalf of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
and the Provincial Assembly. 

Hford.—Every seat was occupied on Sunday 
evening, May 15, when the Rev. T. E. M. 
Edwards preached on temperance at the 
request of the Cranbrook Lodge of Good 
Templars. 

Leeds: Mill-hill.—A presentation was made 
on Whit-Sunday to Mr. and Mrs. Clayton, on 
the occasion of their golden wedding, after the 
distribution of prizes to the Sunday-school 
scholars. Mr. Clayton has been a teacher and 
superintendent for over 35 years in the Mill- 
hill School, and his earnest and faithful services 
have thus been suitably recognised. 

South Shields.—The Challenge Shield, given 
by the Secretary of the South Shields Band of 
Hope Union, for the neatest and most orderly 
turn-out, was awarded to Unity Church Band 
of Hope at the annual demonstration which 
took place on Tuesday in Whit-week. The 
shield is to be held for twelve months. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


A writer in the Manchester Guardian 
commenting on the King’s funeral says, “‘a 
friend of mine who asked a Spaniard his view 
of the procession found that the point that 
struck him was its preponderatingly military 
character. In Spain, he said, they would have 
had at least a thousand ecclesiastics, All the 
bishops, the judges, the Ministers, and all the 
civil service,and at the same time more soldiers. 
Probably Henry the Fifth’s funeral procession 
was somewhat on these lines, Buta Sovereign’s 
funeral is now regarded as so strictly a military 
funeral, the funeral of the chief of the army, 
that it is not likely yet awhile to become in 
any general way more national.” eS ke ke: 


At the farewell dinner which was given in 
Leeds by the National Commercial Temperance 
League to the Rev. Dr. J. G. Simpson, Canon- 
designate of Manchester in succession to Canon 
Hicks, reference was made by the Rev. Charles 
Hargrove, on behalf of the Leeds Temperance 
Council, to the great services of Dr, Simpson 
to the cause of temperance, 


Awnorz from Pastor Hocart,of Brussels, states 
that his successor has been appointed and will 
begin his duties in September, The Rev. Paul 
Ceissoniere has been in the ministry about 
twelve years, and his present church has 
recently allied itself with the moderate liberals 
known as the party of Jarnac. Mr. Ceissoniere 
is especially recommended by the Rev. Etienne 
Giran of Amsterdam, and Mr. Hocart speaks of 
the appointment with great satisfaction. 


Tue annual conference of the Church 
Socialist League was held at Birmingham 
last week, when some] important resolutions 
were passed. The Rev. Arnold Pinchard 
(Birmingham) presided, and in the course of 
his opening address said that they must not 
allow minor differences in any sort of way to 
interfere with, or break up, the strong sense 
of fellowship that they enjoyed one with 


another as Socialists bound together in the 
‘ 


bond of unity which was the bond of their 
Churchmanship. Their immediate business 
was the conversion of the’ Church to a 
better kind of Christianity, and in things 
material to Socialism, and they must not 
appeal, or appear to appeal, to one set of 
opinions in the Church more than to another. 


Tue foundation stone of a new Bunyan 
Memorial Hall was laid at Elstow, near Bedford, 
by Sir Frederick Howard last week. For 
nearly a hundred years a congregation con- 
nected with the Bunyan meeting at Bedford 
has worshipped in the Moot Hall on Elstow 
Green, and has been served by a succession 
of faithful workers. It is now felt that the 
congregation should have a more permanent 
and better equipped home for its work. In 
this old-world village there are many memories 
of Bunyan and his times, and it seems fitting 
that there should be a memorial building in 
which the people should meet to draw inspira- 
tion from his teachings and uphold his tradi- 
tions. The new building will be constructed 
with half-timbered gables, Tudor bay windows, 
and red-tiled roof. In addition to the hall for 
public worship there will be class-rooms for 
the Sunday-school. The site is on the main- 


street, nearly opposite the Bunyan cottage. 
j 


Prorsssor J. H. B, MasTerMan is giving a 
course of lectures for working people on ‘The 
History of London ” in the lecture theatre of 
the Civil Service Commissioners at Burlington 
Gardens, and last Saturday an audience of 
over 1,200 assembled to hear him. This course, 
in addition to three previous courses, has been 
arranged by the University Extension Board, 
in co-operation with the Workers’ Educational 
Association, and the lectures are very popular. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
New’ Edition, Cloth, 1s. net. 
THEODORE PARKER’S 


PRAYERS. 


Edited by CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A, 
With Introduction and Portrait. 


Special Centenary Edition, with 
Portrait. 
Paper covers, Price 2d. 


THEODORE PARKER, 


A LATTER-DAY TEACHER. 
By the late R. A. ARMSTRONG, B,A. 


Book Room, Essex Hall, Essex St.,Strand,W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: “ UNITASSOCE, LONDON.” 


PRAYERS: NEW AND OLD. 


Suitable for Church, Family, or Private Worship. 


By P. E. VIZARD. 
TuirD EpiTIon. Price 1/6 net. 


“The prayers are redolent of the deeper piety of all 
ages and sections of the Christian Church. They are 
arranged and selected so as to meet the needs especially 
of those who seek to combine ancient devotion with 
modern conceptions of God and man. The book is a 
good one.”—Inquirer. 

“The yearnings and outreachings of the human 
heart were never expressed in truer language nor in 
fewer words.”—Rock. 

““The compiler’s aim has been to include only such 

ems of devotional desire as have been fitly wedded to 

autiful language, and in this he has been successful. 


| —Literary World. 


Puitip GREEN, Essex Hall, Essex-st., Strand. 


AMUEL JONES FUND. — The 
MANAGERS meet annually in OCTOBER 

for the purposes of making GRANTS. 
APPLICATIONS must, however, be in hand not 
later than FRIDAY, JUNE 10, and must be 
made on a form to be obtained from EDWIN 
W. MarsuAtt, Secretary, 38, Barton-arcade, 

Manchester. 
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Board and Residence, 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 

Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sza front, close to the 
Highcliff Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard 
tables. Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff 
Promenade. Due south. Near Unitarian 
Church. Illustrated Tariff. — Apply Mrs. 
Pocock. 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 

Miss Anice E. PAssavANT_ receives 

Paying Guests, at 2, Newlands. Prospectus 
on application. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 

A Ho.ipay any HEALTH Resorr for 

Ladies. Advantages for girls visiting alone. 

Through trains from Midlands and the North. 
—Prospectus from Miss JoNnEs. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS; 
most comfortable throughout. Sea View, 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room, 
sanitary certificate.—Mr, and Mrs. SIDNEY P. 
PorrTer. 


OW GREEN HOUSE, THORALBY, 
AYSGARTH, S8.0., YORKS.—Paying 
Guests received. Fine moors, waterfalls, and 
ap haae ruins.— Particulars from Miss 
MITH. 


4 Payee ay, (near TUBE).—Guests 

received. Comfortable home; large 
house, garden ; reasonable terms.—GUEST, c/o 
Bellis, Downshire-hill, N.W. 


M's ARTHUR (Professeur de Fran- 
cais), 32, Broxash Road, Clapham 
Common, 8.W. COACHING if required. 
French (conversational), English, German. 


ANTED, near Malvern, a PAYING 

GUEST. Would suit invalid or any- 

one mentally deficient. Very good house and 

garden. Hospital nurse living inhouse. Terms 

£4 a week.—M., INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex- 
street, W.C. 


URSE’S. QUIET, REFINED 

HOME. — Invalid or Paying Guest. 

Massage, Rest Cure, &c. Highest references. 
—M., Holly Bank, North Parade, Horsham. 


RIGHTON.—Pleasant Rooms to Let. 


No children nor other lodgers. Good 
plain cooking. Dyke-roaddistrict. Fine view 
of Downs. Close to station and trams.—Mrs. 
BarkeEr, 107, Compton-road. 


ELLE VUE, West Looe, Cornwall.— 

To LET, Furnished, for July and 

August. Two sitting rooms, six bedrooms, 

bath room and w.c. Good boating, fishing, 

golf links.—Apply Mrs. PenaELLY. Recom- 
commended by Mrs. Charles Beard. 


‘DP RISTOL.—Henley Grove, Henleaze, 

Durdham Downs.—Cbharmingly restful 
manorial holiday residence. Special Unitarian 
parties. Vegetarians catered for. Inclusive 
terms from 25s. weekly.—Miss BLAND. 


OUNTRY COTTAGE, £28.—Suitable 


for two Ladies. Every convenience for 
reducing work toa minimum. Enclose stamp 
—View Tower, Tenterden. 


(TEMPERANCE), 


HART ST., BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 


Near the British Museum, 


This well - appointed and commodious Hotel 
has passenger Lift ; Electric Light in all Rooms ; 
Bathrooms on every Floor; Spacious Dining, 
Drswing, Writing, Reading, Smoking and Billiard 
Rooms, Lounge; All Floors Fireproof; Perfect 
Sanitation ; Night Porter. Telephone. Bedrooms 
(including attendance) from 3s. 6d.to 6s. per 
night. Inclusivecharge for Bedroom,Attendance, 
Table d’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. 
to 10s. 6d. per day. 
Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 
Telegraphic Address “Bookcraft,” London. 


GENERAL BAPTIST 
ASSEMBLY. 


207th ANNUAL GATHERING 


OF THE ABOVE WILL BE HELD IN THE 


EAST GATE CHAPEL, 
CHICHESTER. 


On Wednesday, the ist June, at 7 p.m., 
the Annual Assembly Sermon will be 
preached by the Rev. C. A. Ginever, B.A., 
of Dover. At the close of this Service, 
a brief Communion Service will be con- 
ducted by Rev. A, J. Marchant. 


On Thursday, the 2nd June, at 10 o'clock, 
a.m., a Devotional Service. 


At 10.30 a.m., the President’s Address by 
Abe Rev. George Lansdown, of Billings- 
urst. 


At 11 a.m., Business Meeting. 


At 12.30 noon, Luncheon will be provided, 
at which W. Walker, Esq., J.P., C.C., 
of Trowbridge, will preside. 


At 3 p.m., the Business Meeting resumed. 


At 7.15 p.m.,a Public Meeting, at which 
the Right Worshipful the Mayor of 
Chichester (G. M. Turnbull, Esq., J.P.) 
will preside, supported by Mr. Alderman 
‘Holt (Deputy Mayor), Mrs: Ginever, C. 
R. W. Offen, Esq., of London, and others. 


TEA will be provided on Wednesday and 
Thursday at Messrs. ROGERS’ Restaurant 
at 5.39. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


TABLOS| 
TABLE SALT 


AND FIRMLY REFUSE ANY SUBSTITUTE. 


IN ARTISTIC TINS CONTAINING 
ABOUT 1}-LBS. NETT. PRICE 5D. 
Send Posteard for Sample to :— 
TABLOS L722. 
17, temple Ghambers,London;E.C. 


THE PUREST, SALTEST AND 
MOST PERFECT CONDITIONED 


BLAIN & HANKINSON, 


Pharmaceutical Chemists, 
69, Market Street, MANCHESTER. 


Continuing WO@LLEY’S Dispensing and 


Retail Establishment. 


THE LATEST FOUNTAIN PEN, 


One of the leading manufacturers of Gold Fountain Pens challenges t 
very best, and have the largest sale, that no better article can be produced. Fa 
They offer to give away 100,000 10/6 Diamond 
Star Fountain Pens, 1909 Model, for 2/6 each , : y 
This Pen is fitted with 14-carat Solid Gold Nib, iridium ponte making it practically everlasting, 
smooth, soft and easy writing and a pleasure to use. Twin Feed and 


latest improvements. 


One of the letters we daily receive:—* It is by far the best of the kind I have ever used,” 


G AND SELF-CLE 


marvel of Simplicity; it deserves to be popular. It is non-leakable, 
moment—a, press, a fill—and every part is guaranteed for two years. The ; 
pointed, and will last for years, and improves in use. Fine, Medium, Broad, or J points can be hi 
This Marvelious Self-Filling Pen, worth 15/-, 

is offered as an advertisement for 5/6 each 

Pen is guaranteed, and money will be returned if n 

fied. Any of our readers desiring a really genuine article cannot do better than write to the 
THE RED LION MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 71, HIGH HOLBORN 


Is certain to be the Pen of the Future. Eve 


and acquire this bargain. 
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ANING PERFECTION FOUNTAIN PEN is a 


y THE INQUIRER Publishing Company, Lrp., at the 
tisement 


Miscellaneous, 


OTe 


ENUINE IRISH LINEN CUSHION 
COVERS! — Frilled ready for use. 
Beautifully embroidered with Shamrocks. 
Size, 193 by 203 inches without frill; only 1)- 
each. Postage 3d. extra.—Write, Hurron’s, 
5, Larne, Ireland. 


REAKFAST CLOTHS! — Genuine 
Irish Linen Cream Damask Breakfast 
Cloths ; delightful ornamental design; Sham- 
rock-spray centre, borders to match ; beauti- 
fully finished, 1/-. Postage 3d4—Hurron’s, 5, 
Larne, Ireland. 


EW-LAID EGGS, GUARANTEED. 

Direct from hen-roost to breakfast table. 

2 doz. 2/6, post free; money back if not 

satisfied.—DirecT Farm PRODUCE Co., Kings- 
court, Belfast. 
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120 WORDS A MINUTE 
ve IN SIX WEEKS —3% 


guaranteed under Hubert Stewart’s Simplified 
Method of teaching (Pitman’s) Shorthand. Per- 
sonal and Postal Lessons. Prospectus free. 


‘‘ SHORTHAND (Pitman’s) for Rapid Learning.” 


By HUBERT STEWART. 
Just Published, 3s. net. Obtainable at 


é 
THE STEWART SHORTHAND & BUSINESS ACADEMY © e 
104, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. ai SN 


OLD FALSE TEETH. 


a 

We give highest possible prices for above. ‘~ 
Offers made ; if unacceptable, teeth returned. = = — 
Dealers in d Gold or Silver in an 5 
form. Bankers’ references ; stenighttorwanaa Ps 
dealing. . es 
WOOLFALL & CO., SOUTHPORT. ‘S 


19™ CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir ALEXANDER WALDEMAR LAW- 
RENCE, Bari. ; 
Deputy l Marene Te ae A, HARDCASTLE, 


LESLIE T. BURNETT. 
Miss ORME. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 


Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- — 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthlyand 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. a 

Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. ae 

Deposits received at 3 and 3} per cent. free 
of income tax. se 

Investments are withdrawable at any time og 
on short notice. Sn 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. Se So 

HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 


Miss CECIL GRADWELL. 
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1909 MODEL. 
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